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NOTES. 


‘THE Irish Local Government Bill passed its third read- 

ing on Monday without a division, and practically 
without debate. No material alteration will be made 
in the Lords, and the scheme, as it is to come into 
operation next spring in the thirty-two counties, is now 
known. The Bill constitutes the greatest revolution in 
Irish politics and administration since Catholic Emanci- 
pation. It is characteristic of our politics that all such 
Bills should be carried by a Tory Government. Mr. G. 
Balfour deserves the compliments which he received 
from Mr. Healy for his conduct of the Bill from first to 
last, and it is satisfactory to learn that, not content with 
getting it through Parliament, he is going to take up 
his quarters in Dublin, and superintend the details of 
the whole complicated scheme when it begins to work. 
Every Chief Secretary is nominally the head of the 
Irish Local Government Board, but in most cases 
the work is left to the Under-Secretary, who in turn 
leaves it to somebody else. There is a further reason 
for Mr. Balfour’s presence in Dublin next winter; for 
he undertook on Friday night to take up in earnest the 
question of technical education, in which Ireland is 
scandalously behindhand. When he has_ brought 
technical education up to date, and has carried his 
measure for establishing a Board of Agriculture and 
Industries, he may retire confident that he has left 
his mark on the history of Ireland. 


In one respect Mr. Balfour is fortunate beyond all 
recent Chief Secretaries. His Local Government Act 
comes into operation at a period when Ireland is 
remarkably peaceful and prosperous. There is not a 
spark of interest left in factious politics; the attempt 
to manufacture a ’98 agitation has proved a ludicrous 
fiasco, and the country is covered with such crops as 
have not been seen since ‘‘the black ’46.” - The 
wretched fringe of famine districts in the West is, of 
course, still an anxiety to Governments, and will be a 
crushing deadweight on three or four of the County 
Councils ; but the Congested Districts Board has shown 
how these patches of misery can and must be dealt 
with, and their ultimate cure is only a matter of time 
and money. The fact that in spite of the sharp distress 
out of which these districts are emerging, the emigration 
from Ireland should just now be the lowest on record 
shows how partial the trouble was and is. Ireland has 
now turned the corner, and is increasing in population 
and prosperity ; and as the judges are going about the 


country receiving white gloves (everywhere except in 


Belfast), it is clear that no more favourable moment 
could have been found for launching the Local Govern- 
ment scheme. 


It was yery like Mr. Cunninghame Graham to start 
the report that the Americans had induced British 


gunners to desert our navy and to help the Americans 
on promise of five hundred dollars, a month’s payment. 
Of course, the canard was made of paper that was many 
times life size. Five hundred dollars a month is the pay 
that Admiral Dewey gets and Admiral Sampson, and 
that they would give British A.B.’s as much as they get 
themselves was flattering to ‘British pride. It would, 
no doubt, also prove annoying to Americans, which was 
probably Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s reason for making 
the unholy bird. But we object to Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham's inventive skill because it tends to confirm 
Englishmen in a confidence that is not altogether 
warranted by facts. The lesson of all our conflicts 
with America is that the Americans both soldiers and 
sailors shot better than our soldiers and sailors, very 
markedly better and therefore won astonishing victories. 
It looks as if the old lesson holds good to-day. Never 
have hostile fleets been destroyed with so little hurt to 
the victors as at Cavite Bay and off Santiago: 


Now what is the cause of this wonderful precision of 
American gunnery? Mr. Hiram Maxim writes to the 
papers to say that while he admires the skill of English 
gunners he thinks American gunners still better, and he 
adds: ** When I was in Washington several years ago, 
the naval ‘authorities told me that in case of war the 
superior accuracy of our fire would be so great as to 
be a most important factor in the struggle. Is not this 
accuracy due in some measure to the fact that the 
very large guns in the American navy are trained by 
electricity, which enables a species of telescopic sight 
to be employed, which is completely impracticable with 
guns trained by hand?” Now this seems to us to be 
probably the truth. Our ships were beaten by the 
Americans in the war of 1812-14 because the Americans 
had sights on their guns and we had none, and because 
some of the American ships had rifled cannon and we 
had none. But now why cannot our big guns be 
trained by electricity like the American heavy guns, and 
why cannot our guns have telescopic sights as well as 
the American guns? Why cannot our soldiers and 
sailors, too, have as much practice in. shooting as the 


-American soldiers and sailors? Mr. Goschen and the 


Duke of Devonshire will have to see to these points, all 
too long neglected by our Hornbys and Wolseleys. 


A quarrel between an American journalist and an 
American General before Santiago is to Europeans 
almost incomprehensible. The more we learn of the 
circumstances, the more curious the incident becomes. 
It appears that the newspaper correspondent Sylvester 
Scovel is the son of the President of Worcester Uni- 
versity, Ohio ; he is said to be ‘‘a hotheaded impetu- 
ous fellow, but a gentleman and a great friend of 
President McKinley. On Cuban questions he is one of 
the best-informed men in America. General Shafter, on 
the other hand, is one of the best-hated men in the 
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United States Army.” His sobriquet is ‘‘ Bull,” and he 
is noted for the strong language which he uses on the 
smallest provocation. He is a first-class soldier, but is 
wholly destitute of refinement. The question is what 
punishment will be meted out to Mr. Scovel for striking 
General Shafter in the face before his staff, and in 
the presence of the Spanish officers who had just 
surrendered. 


What Matthew Arnold called the German paste in us 
makes Englishmen think that death is the only possible 
punishment for an assault and insult that was also an 
outrage on the whole American army. But we may be 
sure that this is not the way Americans regard the 
affair. They have an abiding sense of essential 
equality of men in spite of the accidental differences of 
position that will lead them to take the matter very 
coolly. Probably they will be content to keep Scovel 
in arrest for some days, and then send him back to 
New York as having forfeited his right to accompany 
the army as a correspondent. Americans would laugh 
at the idea that the mad act of an individual journalist 
could diminish discipline or in any way injure the 
authority or prestige of the American army, or even of 
General Shafter. And this humane and sensible way of 
looking at things is the modern way that is gradually 
getting recognised as better than the merciless feudal 
way which still obtains in the instincts if not in the 
reason of most Europeans. 


Most people outside Parliament regard Mr. Balfour 
as a poor Parliamentary hand, and their opinion of his 
ineffectiveness will be confirmed by the fiasco of this 
week. For it must be admitted that since the fall over 
the Education Bill of 1896 the Government has not 
come to such grief as over the Vaccination Bill of this 
session. And most people will lay the blame of this 
failure on Mr. Balfour. They will do so quite unjustly, 
as it seems to us. For the root of the business is that 
Mr. Chaplin’s Bill was a bad Bill, and that Mr. 
Chaplin is a pompous and tactless Minister, who tries 
to carry things with a high hand, and who does not 
realise that such domination can only be exercised in 
our time by men of great intellectual power. The 
truth is that Mr. Balfour at the eleventh hour 
interfered, and by his influence and adroitness saved 
the Government from a terrible defeat. Whenever 
he is in difficulties he retires, like most strong 
men, upon the simple truth. In the debate on the 
Education Bill he admitted that he knew nothing 
about it—that he was ‘‘a child in these matters,” 
whereupon the House smiled, and the danger was over. 
In the same way he threw himself upon the kindliness 
of the House in this debate upon Vaccination. True, 
he said, the majority of the people of England are in 
favour of compulsory Vaccination, but the minority is a 
growing minority, is a stubborn minority, and will not 
be coerced. Why, therefore, should we try to coerce 
it? Again the House smiled, and allowed Mr. Balfour 
to retire gracefully from the impasse into which he had 
been led by the heavy squire. 


But this victory of the Anti-Vaccinationists over the 
doctors has not settled the controversy. We shall 
probably hear from the doctors again before long. In- 
deed, the ‘‘ Times” has already taken their side with 
the vigour that belongs rather to the consciousness of 
educated support than to knowledge of the special 
questions involved. The ‘‘Times” begins to believe 
that Parliament is degenerating because, forsooth, Mr. 
Chaplin’s arguments have been ‘‘turned inside out at the 
last moment.” It argues rightly enough that ‘ Mr. 
Balfour’s concession on Tuesday night has abolished 
even the form of compulsory vaccination, and has landed 
us ina voluntary system which,” the ‘‘ Times” predicts, 
‘*is likely to lead to very disastrous results.” Now, is 


-it? This is the whole question. If it does, we may be 


sure that the vast majority of the people of this country 
is quite selfish enough to impose its will on the small 
minority of zealous Anti-Vaccinators. In that case com- 
pulsory vaccination will become law five or six years 
hence, and will be stringently enforced in spite of 
conscientious scruples. On the other hand, if no very 
disastrous results follow, the law will stand as it does 
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now after Mr. Balfour’s compromise. Those people 

who believe in doctors will vaccinate their children, and 

those who do not will leave their children unvaccinated. 


The curious thing is that the belief in doctors seems to 
be diminishing. 


Let us consider for a moment what this means. 
Vaccination is the stronghold of the Medical Profession 
at present. The doctors declare that not only has 
Jenner’s discovery practically put an end to a loathsome 
and terrible disease, but that it also was a far-reaching 
innovation, which has shown us how to put anend to 
other and perhaps to all diseases. The work of Pasteur 
has come and reinforced this theory ; and now we hear 
that lock-jaw can be cured by attenuated inoculations 
of the virus, just as hydrophobia is said to be cured in 
the famous Paris Institute. It looks as if doctors 
were inclined to inoculate us for all the diseases under 
the sun. These prophylactic measures will certainly 
benefit the doctors. They get paid to ward off disease 
and get paid to treat disease when it comes. They are 
a clever folk, and are gradually taking the place once 
occupied by the parsons, whose whole business was 
confined to prophylactic measures. Still the doctors 
are not happy. There is that obstinate British minority 
who will not submit to vaccination, who believe that 
present fears are worse than horrible imaginings, and 
who dauntlessly prefer the small chance of a loathsome 
disease in the future to being miserable and sick in the 
present. 


Mr. Doughty’s resignation has produced something 
like a ‘‘débacle” among the Opposition. It is a trifle 
which might have passed absolutely without comment in 
a party that possessed either principles or a policy, but 
as Sir William Harcourt’s followers possess neither, the 
result has been amazing. That a local magnate, caring 
little for the details of politics, but keen for the 
‘*honours”’ of Westminster, should find those honours 
no better than Dead Sea fruit, and should kick over the 
traces in consequence, is nothing new in either party ; 
but the truth of it is that Mr. Doughty in repudiating 
Home Rule and Home Rulers is only saying in public 
what nine out of ten of the English, Scotch and Welsh 
Home Rulers are saying in private. With the passing of 
a broad and democratic Local Government Bill for Ire- 
land, Home Rule as a party cry is absolutely dead, and 
the first English Liberal who has had the courage to say 
so naturally becomes a hero, for he speaks the sentiments 
of the majority of his colleagues at Westminster. In 
fact Mr. Fletcher Moulton is saying much the same at 
Launceston, and it will be interesting to see whether the 
Liberals will be able to get any candidate for Grimsby 
ignorant enough of the facts of the situation to say 
anything else. 


Scarcely a word has been heard of the Kwang-si re- 
bellion since the end of last week. That the greater 
part of the province was in the hands of the rebels who 
had defeated the Imperial troops and were advancing 
on Wu-chau was the extent of our knowledge then, 
and it has not been added to since. The corre- 
spondents at Hong-Kong and Shanghai have done 
some guessing, but the ‘‘ Times” correspondent at Wu- 
chau has got nothing through, perhaps because that 
town is surrounded or has already fallen, perhaps 
because of the censorship. One report is that a power- 
ful secret society, the Triad, is organizing the rebellion, 
which may be true enough, although a correspondent 
who sends it is little likely to be in the secrets of 
Chinese conspirators. Another Hong-Kong authority 
declares that members of the ‘‘ New China” party are 
‘‘assembling from all parts of the world” to aid the 
rebellion—which illustrates the silly stuff newspapers 
think worth publishing when there is no real news to be 
had. Meanwhile, as if the serious trouble in Kwang-si 
in the south were not enough, a rebellion has broken 
out amongst the Mohammedans in Kang-su in the 
north-west. 


The French authorities in Shanghai have also, by 
what seems a piece of tactlessness, if it is not worse, 
provoked a grave disturbance in Shanghai itself. Out- 
side the walls of the native city is a narrow strip of land 
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known as the French quarter, and beyond that the great 
city known as the English quarter. The French have 
frequently had disputes with the Chinese about the 
precise limits of their concession, and on Saturday a 
deliberate French invasion of a graveyard and joss- 
house belonging to the Ning-po Guild led, as every one 
must have known it would lead, to a fierce outbreak of 
native fanaticism. The Ning-po coolies attacked the 
French police stations and consulate, and were only 
beaten off after suffering a loss of fifty or sixty killed and 
wounded, marines having been landed from a French 
cruiserin the river. Such things have happened in China 
before, and no great harm has resulted, but at sucha 
critical period as the present anything that influences 
the anti-foreign feeling is dangerous. It strengthens 
the suspicion that France wants to provoke an ‘‘inci- 
dent” similar to that which so opportunely afforded 
the Germans a pretext for seizing Kiao-Chiao. M. 
Hanotaux compared China to a “‘ yellow corpse ” floating 
about at the mercy of the current and constituting a 
serious danger to public health. We cannot complain 
if France takes steps to protect her own interests and 
abate the nuisance, but it is a pity that England has 
nothing resembling a policy or a settled line of action 
prepared for a catastrophe that may break upon us 
at any moment. 


Lord Charles Beresford has evidently more informa- 
tion withregard to the ship-building programme of Russia 
than is to be found in all the pigeon-holes of the Admiralty. 
The Navy League has, indeed, on several occasions been 
amazed to find that the First Lord knew no more about 
such matters than did its own members. But -Lord 
Charles Beresford’s letter should stir up the Admiralty 
to a little more zeal in the carrying out of its own pro- 
gramme. Russia, it appears, is building eight first-class 
battle-ships, six of which are already ordered; six 
cruisers of 6000 tons each ; ten cruisers of 3000 tons ; 
one submarine mine transport of 6000 tons ; one torpedo 
transport of 3000 tons ; twenty destroyers, and thirty 
torpedo-boats. In the next seven years, she proposes 
to spend in all some £51,000,000 on her Navy. This 
is a formidable menace to all the world, and the Admiralty 
must look to it that our own naval programme keeps pace 
with that of Russia. Fortunately, it is already decided 
that more slips are to be provided for the laying down 
of battle-ships; but this will not help us to get the 
cruisers we need in time, for they are given out to con- 
tract, and it is a curious circumstance that, whilst Japan 
can get cruisers built in private yards in two years, the 
same contractors demand two years and a half to build 
a British cruiser—and get it. Why this should be the 
case, no one but an Admiralty official can tell. But it 
is certain that an enormous amount of indulgence is 
displayed towards the contractors. 


s 
The question of our Consular Service, which wa 


raised in the House of Commons on Tuesday by Mr’ 
Ashcroft, is not to be passed over lightly, for one reason 
for their success in the world-market lies in the greater 
attention paid to these appointment and the duties of 
of Consuls by our commercial rivals. Some time 
ago Sir Charles Dilke moved for a return showing 
the amount spent upon its Consular Service by each 
nation, and though it was not found possible to prepare 
such a return, enough information was forthcoming to 
show how hopelessly behindhand we are in the matter. 
France spends more absolutely on her Consular Service 
than we do, although our trade is much greater than 
hers. Germany does not spend so much absolutely, but 
she spends a very great deal more in proportion to her 
commerce; whilst Belgium, small nation as she is, 
spends half as much as Great Britain, which, relatively 
to her commerce, is enormously more. Moreover, our 
Consuls report only once a year, whether they have any- 
thing to report or not. The Consuls of other nations 
are instructed to report immediately upon any matter of 
importance that comes before them, and their reports 
are circulated at once, not months after they are re- 
ceived, when any value they may possess is gone. But 
until we get a new Foreign Office we are not likely to 
see any improvement. 


When the Colonial Funds Bill is mentioned, the first. 
idea which suggests itself is, that it is some little scheme 


of Mr. Chamberlain’s. 
retary for the Colonies has little or nothing to do with 
it, nor is it indeed primarily intended for the benefit of 


In reality, however, the Sec- 


those Crown Colonies to which it applies at all. It isa 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Relief Bill, and it is Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach who is the moving spirit behind it. 
The depositors’ balances in the Post-Office Savings’ 
Banks are a painful thorn in the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s flesh, for he is under the obligation to pay 
the depositors’ interest at the rate of 2} per cent., and 
if he invests the balances in Consols he cannot get 
2} per cent. on them, and loses on the transaction. 
The Colonial Funds Billauthorisesthe Home Government 
to lend money to those Crown Colonies which have no 
control of their own finances, in the same way that it 
lends money to local governing bodies at home, the | 
funds being raised on the guarantee of the Government. 
In this way the Chancellor of the Exchequer will have 
at hand an investment for the Savings Bank balances, 
which will cause him no loss, and at the same time a 
cheap benefit will be conferred on the smaller Crown 
Colonies. It is wonderful how carefully we guard the 
public purse—sometimes. 


Whilst it is true that a new Permanent Under Secre- 
tary is to be appointed at the Foreign Office, it is 
absurd to suggest that this step is meant as a check 
upon Mr. Chamberlain by Lord Salisbury. Who that 
knows Mr. Chamberlain believes for a moment that 
he would allow his functions as Colonial Secre- 
tary to be interfered with in Africa or elsewhere ? 
It is not even certain that Sir Martin Gosselin, 
now Secretary of the Embassy in Paris, who is 
named for the appointment, will have Africa for 
his sole province. It is much more probable that 
he is to assist generally in the Department, which 
is known to be overworked. The reason it is over- 
worked is, of course, because there is no one there who 
is willing to work hard enough. When indefatigable 
Sir Julian Pauncefote was at the Foreign Office he 
was the pivot round which everything centred, and 
he worked hard enough for six men. But when he 
went away there was no one left like him, and this fact 
is responsible for a great deal of the muddling which 
has gone on of late under the name of diplomacy. Per- 
haps Sir Martin Gosselin is going to be the Hercules of 
our own Augean stable. 


The Dreyfus-Zola case has served to keep Paris highly 
amused and excited during the week. To begin with, 
M. Zola was condemned for the second time to imprison- 
ment and fine, but as M. Labori, his ingenious advocate, 
has prepared some half-dozen ‘‘ conclusions” on which 
he can appeal to the Cour de Cassation, it is clear 
that we are still a long way off the end. Then there 
were several duels arising out of recriminations during 
and after the trial at Versailles, and there is the action 
by the experts against M. Zola, and a further action by 
M. Zola against somebody who has been saying in the 
‘* Petit Journal” that his (M. Zola’s) father was a thief. 
Further, Major Esterhazy is apparently still in danger 
of being tried for forgery and Colonel Picquart for a 
breach of official secrecy. Meanwhile the Ministry is 
believed to be all at sixes and sevens on the question, 
and M. Cavaignac, the Minister of War, whose indis- 
cretion in the Tribune is held responsible for the 
reopening of the chose jugée, is said to have tendered 
his resignation. And M. Zola has wisely taken a little 
trip to Switzerland, where the mountain breezes are 
altogether preferable to the present atmosphere of Paris. 


The result of the Kingsbury-Howard will-case no 
doubt will appear unsatisfactory to many people because 
of its immediate practical effect. The relations of a 
confidential medical attendant to a rich, feeble and 
eccentric person are, like the relations of a confessor or 
religious adviser, so authoritative and intimate that 
grave suspicions of undue influence are easily arovsed. 
In this particular case we may be doing Dr. Kingsbury 
an injustice, but we do not like the confusion between 
the reward of medical attention and the lavish gifts of 
personal friendship. We think it would have been a 
satisfaction to most persons and an advantage to the 
medical profession had the. doctor-legatee been deprived 
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of ninety per cent. of his legacy. On the other hand, it 
is most satisfactory that erroneous views of the range 
of hypnotism have not received the sanction and adver- 
tisement of a legal verdict in their favour. The experi- 
ments of Charcot and the Salpétriére school, and the 
almost unanimous verdict of English physicians of the 
better class are decisive against the powers attributed to 
hypnotism by quacks and novelists. Hypnotic sug- 
gestion, and particularly the results of strained sug- 
gestion, have a considerable although uncertain and 
temporary effect upon the nervous system, but there is 
aot the smallest evidence for supposing that they can 
extend to making the subject commit crimes against his 
will, or write testaments in the presence of witnesses in 
ignorance of the purpose and nature of the documents. 


The great fire at Sunderland should make many of 
our provincial municipalities consider what would be 
their position in case of a similar serious outbreak in 
their midst. We believe that there is no department of 
local administration so generally and grossly neglected 
by the authorities of our urban centres, outside London 
and one or two of the great towns, as is the provision 
of proper protection against fire. In many of the 
largest centres there is simply no protection worthy of 
the name ; some ludicrous pretence at drilling the police 
at long intervals in the use of inadequate and ancient 
apparatus being regarded as sufficient. There is ap- 
parently no way of compelling a town from the outside 
to do its duty in this matter ; but such an object lesson 
as this at Sunderland should certainly stir up the citi- 
zens to bring from within the necessary pressure upon 
their town councils. 


With the object of the Industrial Law Committee, 
which successfully formed itself at the St. James’s Hall 
on Tuesday last, we are in complete sympathy. The 
aim of the Committee is to create a central body to 
which may be reported breaches of industrial law, in 
order that these may be inquired into and reported to 
the proper authorities. A secondary (but not less im- 
portant) object of the Committee is to establish a fund 
for the indemnity or relief of women who give evidence 
to the factory inspectors of breaches of the law. It is 
in this latter direction that it will be possible for the 
Committee to do most useful work. Men can look 
after themselves. Their unions are powerful, and do 
not hesitate to bring breaches of the Factory Acts to 
the notice of the authorities. But women are quite in 
another case, and a great deal of the good the Factory 
Acts might have done has been nullified by the fear of 
dismissal or of punishment which prevents women from 
informing against their employers. In the mixed trades 
of Lancashire the men’s unions take care of the women 
also, but in other places they too often stand selfishly 
aside. 


When the new Anglo-Japanese Treaty was signed, it 
was made a condition that the Treaty should not come 
into operation until the Japanese codes in process of 
compilation had been in force for twelve months. Some 
parts of these Codes our astute diplomatists had before 
them in the form of drafts; other parts they took on 
trust, their faith in the Japanese being of the quality 
that moves mountains. The Japanese Diet was recently 
called together to pass these Codes, so that they could 
be brought into operation on 1 July, about a year 
previous to the date upon which the new Treaties are 
expected to come into force. There was other business 
to be transacted during the period of three weeks for 
which the Session was fixed, including the passing of 
Supplementary Budgets and a series of Bills imposing 
additional taxation. The latter Bills were thrown out 
by an immense majority, notwithstanding that the 
country’s administration is starved for want of funds, 
but the complex Codes, dealing with commerce, bank- 
ruptcy, real estate, laws of inheritance, and so forth, 
the drafts of which have in some cases just been pub- 
lished, were rapidly passed, and now form part of the 
laws binding upon the subjects of the Japanese Empire. 
An odd thing is that some details were not passed when 
the House of Representatives was dissolved because it 
would not vote for taxation ; but the Japanese Govern- 
ment has taken them as passed ! 
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CAN AMERICA GOVERN CUBA? 


“THE most recent news from Santiago is beginning to 

confirm some of our forebodings. The Cubans 
in Santiago, it seems, have made themselves hated by 
the American soldiery. As a correspondent says: 
‘*Some hundreds of American and Spanish soldiers, 
who but a few days ago were shooting at each other, 
crowd the streets of Santiago to-day, meeting on the 
most friendly terms. A general feeling of goodfellow- 
ship is evidenced everywhere, victors and vanquished 
apparently being equally rejoiced that the strife and 
bloodshed are over and the horrors of the siege ended. 
On the other hand, between the Americans and the 
Cubans relations are strained to a point which almost 
threatens a collision. The soldier is a good judge. 
He respects the Spaniards who fought stoutly against 
him, he despises the Cubans who skulked in the 
rear. He rejoices that General Castillo’s demand 
to be made Governor of Santiago was_ rejected. 
There is, in fact, no good word for the Cubans in 
the American army, whether from officers or men.” 
The things that have most embittered American feeling 
were the refusal of the Cubans to help in making the 
roads, and above all their refusal to help and succour 
the American wounded. The result of all this is, says 
the ‘‘ Times” correspondent, that in Washington “ for 
some weeks past the feeling in high quarters towards 
the Cubans has been of a kind which, had it but arisen 
three months ago, might have altered the course of 
events.” 

Now all this is what we foresaw at the very beginning 
of the war. Over and over again we insisted that 
when the Americans had conquered Cuba their troubles 
would only be beginning. It was, indeed, plain enough 
to any unprejudiced observer that in the course of time 
the relations between the Americans and the Cubans 
must become worse than the relations between the 
Cubans and Spaniards had ever been. The Spaniards 
treated the Cubans as an inferior race, particularly the 
large majority of Cubans, who have black blood in their 
veins. But how will the Americans treat this dege- 
nerate race? Not only is the contempt for the inferior 
stronger in the American than in the Spaniard, but also 
the race contempt in the case of the American is 
intensified by a difference of language and a difference 
of religion. We are not playing Job’s councillors when 
we predict that within six months after the conquest of 
the island by the Americans there will be war between 
the Americans and the Cubans whom they went to free. 
It is probable, too, that that war will be one of extermi- 
nation. The Americans, if we know them rightly, will 
shrink from no sacrifice to consummate the work they 
have begun. They will drive great roads through the 
island, and they will carry on the war with that rapidity 
of stroke and inflexibility of purpose which are their chief 
characteristics. 

We are not of those who believe that an industrial 
democracy is incapable of carrying on war with energy. 
That belief is but one of the fictions spun from the 
brains of arm-chair philosophers. The Executive in 
America has always been as unfettered and as energetic 
as the Executive in any despotism, and it has got this ad- 
vantage over the despotism, that it feels itself supported 
by a vast majority of the people. That the Americans 
can and will restore Cuba to order, either as a State of 
the Union or as a Province and Dependency, is certain. 
But that Cuba will in time corrupt its American 
governors there is also small doubt. The reign of the 
American ‘‘ Boss” in the Island after peace has been 
restored is not likely to be examplary. The cost of the 
whole proceeding from beginning to end will probably 
be more than two hundred and fifty millions sterling. 
Was the game worth the candle? We think not. 


AN IMPORTANT SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 


(XE of the greatest wonders of this wonderful 
century has been the knowledge of the unity of 
nature revealed to us by the spectroscope. By this 
mechanical aid the senses of man have reached to the 
furthest known limits of the universe, and have become 
aware that the stuff of the most distant star is identical 
with the materials of our own tiny dot in space. But 
the spectroscope has not only revealed to us the wide 
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distribution of substances already known; it has 
suggested the presence of substances not known upon 
the earth. To one of these substances, indicated by a 
green line in the spectrum of the sun’s corona, the name 
coronium has been given provisionally. It has been 
suggested that this line may represent not a new sub- 
stance, but known substances under the unknown con- 
ditions of the sun’s temperature. However, as it exists 
at least 300,000 miles from the sun, it is improbable 
that the conditions of temperature are so entirely 
different from those known to us as completely to 
disguise known substances, and most physicists now 
accept the conclusion that the green line is caused by 
the presence of an element hitherto unknown in any 
other region of nature. Recently, Professor Nasini of 
Padua, with two colleagues, has been examining the 
cases of the volcanic regions of his country, with the 
view of testing these effluvia from the molten interior 
of the earth for the new elements recently discovered in 
England. He has madea discovery far more interesting 
than that of a new locality for argon and helium; he 
has discovered the existence of coronium. 

This most important discovery, recently communi- 
cated in a note to the French Academy, is much more 
than a corroboration of our kinship with the stars. 
Probably no one whose opinion is worth considering 
now doubts that the earth is a fair sample of the stuff 
of the universe, and that, when it broke away from a 
larger aggregation of matter, it carried with it a share of 
most, if not of all, of the elements present in the mother 
sun. There is a special reason for regarding the dis- 
covery of terrestrial coronium as important. If it is 
present on the earth, there is a possibility of collecting 
and isolating it, and of examining its chemical properties, 
Analogy leads us to suppose that coronium is many 
times lighter than hydrogen, and hydrogen is as yet by 
far the lightest element knownto us. Mendelejeef, with 
his marvellous generalisations, Sir William Crookes 
and others have led us to regard the elements not as 
isolated and unrelated counters, but as terms in a series 
possibly gradually evolved from a primitive stuff. Some- 
times this series has been represented as a pyramid, 
with the hypothetical parent stuff at the apex; some- 
times as a spiral curve, or, as in the most recent sug- 
gestion communicated by Sir William Crookes to the 
Royal Society a few weeks ago, as a curve twisted 
upwards in figures of eight, groups of homologous 
elements standing one above the other in corresponding 
positions in the successive figures. There is no doubt 
as to the existence of a series ; prophetically suggested 
gaps in it have again and again been filled by subse- 
quent discovery ; and there is also no doubt that, up to 
the present state of our knowledge, hydrogen is the 
element nearest the apex of the cone or the original end 
of the spiral or curve. Coronium, however, must be 
much nearer the primordial end than hydrogen, and a 
full knowledge of its chemical nature and properties 
may lead us almost indefinitely nearer a knowledge of 
the evolution of the elements. Sir William Crookes is 
to be President of the British Association this autumn, 
and, as he has been the most daring and successful 
explorer of this almost transcendental region of physics, 
the intellectual world will expect, and without doubt 
obtain, from him an address worthy of the greatest and 
most fearless traditions of English science. 


THE KORAT RAILWAY SCANDAL. 


ORD SALISBURY is living up to Bismarck’s 
sneering description of him as ‘‘a lath painted to 

look like iron.” His ‘‘ graceful” concessions in China 
are being followed by evil consequences in all parts of 
the Far East. China has flouted us, and her example 
has proved contagious. Siam has followed in the 
footsteps of the Middle Kingdom, and to-day the un- 
fortunate European who owes allegiance to Great 
Britain, and who has interests at stake in these semi- 
barbarous States, is liable to be cheated or ruined, 
without a word of remonstrance from the Foreign 
Office. We seem to have lost the breed of great 
statesmen, and to have fallen 90 low that any petti- 
fogging State, from a South American republic to an 
Oriental despotism, may pluck us by the beard and 
ridicule us before our neighbours. ‘‘ British protec- 
tion” is an empty phrase in native States, and food for 
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mirth and laughter among native potentates. Sir 
Charles Dilke has again reminded us of our pitiable 
position in the Far East by his question in the House 
of Commons on Friday last. The facts are briefly 
these. 

In 1891 Jardine Matheson, one of the largest British 
firms in the Far East, obtained the contract to build the 
Korat railway, despite the obstruction of the Siamese 
and the intrigues of the German agents of Krupp of 
Essen. The work was begun, but the Siamese and 
German combination used every possible means to 
obstruct and delay the contractor. This succeeded so 
well that Jardine Matheson were compelled to demand 
arbitration in accordance with the terms of the contract. 
The Siamese, however, desired to hand over the line to 
their German friends, whose promises of political sup- 
port had apparently turned the heads of the Bangkok 
Court party. And with this object arbitration was 
refused. It was hoped that the English contractors, 
warned by native ill-will and opposition, would throw 
up the work in disgust. The British firm were, how- 
ever, determined to stand to their guns, and ultimately 
succeeded in obtaining some show of support from the 
Foreign Office. Arbitration proceedings were there- 
fore begun in 1894, and, as was expected, an award 
was given in favour of the English contractors. The 
work was again taken in hand, but the Siamese Govern- 
ment redoubled its obstructions with the one object of 
securing German patronage and good-will. Again 
the English firm were driven to demand arbitration, 
and again the Siamese did their utmost to evade the 
stipulations of the contract. It was, however, finally 
arranged that a second arbitration should be held in 
London in 1896. But even while this arbitration was 
proceeding the Siamese authorities, assured of Great 
Britain’s indifference, actually seized the works on the 
Korat line by placing their police in charge, and so finally 
rid themselves of the English contractors. The line was 
then handed over to the expectant Teuton engineers, 
who are now completing it. Another nation, with the 
least respect for its interests or any sense of its dignity, 
would have immediately demanded an apology and 
redress for the outrage and injustice committee. Our 
Foreign Office, however, roars as gently as a sucking 
dove ; in this case it mildly expostulated and requested 
explanations. This.was in 1896, and no explanations 
have so far been forthcoming. The Siamese treated 
the Foreign Office request with contempt. And under 
the circumstances they are not to be blamed. 

But when the English Foreign Office fails so miserably 
to protect a powerful firm like that of Jardine Matheson, 
what chance is there of the average British trader and 
the smaller fry of British subjects being protected ? 
None whatever. They are left to fight their own 
battles ; and those among them who refuse to recognise 
the new state of affairs are handed over to the tender 
mercies of the native authorities. Long years of sub- 
mission to Siamese or Chinese idiosyncracies, as the 
case may be, in the hope of securing their gratitude 
and favour, has led to the present contempt in which 
our Foreign Office is held by Oriental races. And with 
the loss of British prestige has followed the long train 
of injuries to British interests and individuals in the Far 
East. 

In Siam our policy has been deplorable during the 
last decade. Our diplomatists have allowed the 
Siamese, aided by a few European ‘‘ Advisers,” to 
infringe on the treaties and to ride rough-shod over 
those necessary guarantees of extra-territoriality so wisely 
established for the security of individual interests. 
British diplomatic agents have too often played up to 
the Siamese game, and so encouraged the disposition to 
ignore treaty obligations with other Powers. In the case 
of France and the United States, the British encourage- 
ment of Siamese rudeness led to disaster in 1893 and in 
1897. The Siamese, accustomed to treat Great Britain 
with indifference and to ignore her complaints, attempted 
to act similarly with France and the United States, 
when they were very sharply brought to book. On the 
other hand, the result of British ‘‘ policy”” has been that 
British contractors may be deprived of their contracts 
and ousted by Germans, and that British subjects may 
be subjected to every possible injustice by the Siamese 


authorities. The once proud boast of Civis Romanus 
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Sum has no longer any meaning for the British subjects 
in foreign and semi-civilised states. It has become a 
jest and a bye-word—a joke among the German, French, 
and Russian communities of the Far East, anda term of 
contempt among Orientals from Peking to the banks of 
the Menam. 


CHILD SLAVERY. 


HE foulest blot on Western civilization is the callous 
indifference with which the daily torture of children 
is regarded. As was pointed out to the Vice-President 
of the Council by an influential deputation in April last, 
there are thousands of children giving full attendance 
at school who are employed as full wage-earners 
out of school hours. The Board school inspectors 
have to see that the proper number of attendances are 
made at school ; but as long as these educational regu- 
lations are complied with, nobody cares a jot what 
happens to the child at other times. In the early hours 
of the morning, and until late at night, inhuman devils 
—whom one blushes to call parents—send their half- 
starved offspring into the streets to hawk milk or vend 
newspapers for the sake of a few pence. The rest of 
the day is spent by these unhappy children in semi- 
torpid misery on the hard forms of the schoolroom, 
where vain attempts are made to instil into their minds, 
rendered vacuous by the pangs of hunger or the 
necessity of sleep, the blessings of education. A 
return of the number of children on the books of public 
elementary schools who are known to be employed for 
wages out of school hours was moved for in the House 
of Commons a little while ago. Information on this 
subject is being collected, and will doubtless be made 
public before the end of the year. We all know what 
that means. Unless the loud voice of public opinion 
demands immediate protective legislation, nothing will be 
done. Alreadyit is being heard inGermany. An admirable 
exposition of the whole shameful case lies before me in 
the shape of a pamphlet on ‘‘ Die Erwerbsthatigheit 
schulpflichtiger Kinder,” by Konrad Agahd, a school- 
master in the ‘‘ Volkschule” at Rixdorf, Berlin. He 
contends that child labour should be abolished both on 
moral and physical grounds. The work given to chil- 
dren is often out of proportion to their strength or their 
years ; it robs them of their proper night’s rest, deprives 
them of their Sunday holiday, and shortens the hours 
of play ; and in many instances children are exposed to 
all weathers, or cruelly shut up in the house, perhaps in 
dark underground rooms. The daily intercourse with 
grown-up workers poisons their minds through loose 
conversation and in many other ways ; the very occu- 
pations themselves are frequently paving stones to cor- 
ruption and immorality. But let two of the graphic 
examples quoted by Herr Agahd speak for themselves. 
Kurt, one of the boys in his class, had to get up at 
four o’clock every morning and deliver rolls to thirty- 
five customers, many of whom lived three or four 
stories high, before going to school. At the school he 
would usually arrive ten minutes late, often with damp 
clothes. The warmth of the room, combined with 
fatigue, made him sleepy; every minute his head 
would begin to nod. But the buzz of the lesson that 
was going on, and the necessity of answering an occa- 
sional question, kept him in a painful state of semi- 
wakefulness. His silly, vacant answers would make 
the other children laugh; and then he would cry with 
mortification. Five hours’ school were to him an 
eternity; but when they were over Kurt had time 
neither for rest nor recreation. For the remainder of 
the day he was engaged as errand-boy in a shop. At 
ten he went to bed. No doubt he would have liked to 
have gone earlier; but he shared it, turn and turn 
about, with a baker’s boy, who did not get up to work 
before that hour of the evening. Four o’clock saw 
Kurt out of bed again, distributing bread. That was 
his daily existence. Heaven knows when and under 
what conditions his preparatory school-work was ever 
done, but Herr Agahd assures us that it was usually 
neglected. Worse even, in the moral sense, was the 
plight of the little boy Franz, who was kept until late 
at night setting up the ninepins in the ‘‘ Kegelbahn” 
of a restaurant. At this tedious work he was often 
kept for more than six hours in succession, There was 
no time for a meal, but plenty of opportunity for drink- 
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ing beer, or even ‘‘schnapps,” and listening to un- 
wholesome talk. So it went on day by day; and it was. 
often nearly three in the morning before Franz stag- 
gered home, worn out and half tipsy. 

But why go on multiplying instances? We have 
enough of them at our very doors. Sir John Gorst, in 
his recent speech on the education estimates, said: 
‘* Those half-timers who are under the Factory Acts. 
are the best off; but there are a great many who 
are not under the Factory Acts, and who work un-— 
conscionably long hours in the morning or afternoon ; 
and there are many children who are worked for extrava- 
gant hours, far beyond those permitted by the Factory 
Acts, and who are attending school full time.” Yet 
these poor wretches are compelled, when physically 
unfit to receive instruction, to go to their lessons; 
conditions under which teaching, if attempted at all, is 
both useless and barbarous. It is characteristic of 
clerical humbug that the Vice-President’s statement 
concerning the torture of helpless children was allowed 
to pass unnoticed, whereas a violent dispute has arisen 
as to whether Bible instruction is more efficiently taught 
in one set of schools than in another. But this state of 
things could be remedied; and if half the sentimentality 
and cant which are daily lavished upon faked-up wrongs 
and imaginary injustices were directed to this object, 
we should be less deserving of our well-earned sobriquet, 
‘*a Nation of Hypocrites.” H. E. G. 


THE TRUE SHAKESPEARE. 
An Essay 1n REA.istic CrITICISM.—ParRT V. 


SHAKESPEARE, THE NEUROPATH. 


ARTLEY COLERIDGE’S epigram that Shake- 
speare was ‘‘a Tory and a Gentleman” has 
passed into the mental currency of the time, and yet no 
phrase could be falser or more misleading. Those who 
have read the fourth article of this series and followed. 
the argument that identified Shakespeare with Duke: 
Orsino as a lover of flowers and music and books and. 
passion will be prepared for my contention that what 
distinguished Shakespeare was an intense femininity 
of nature. No burly squire was he with heavy fist and 
narrow forehead, but a poet-artist-thinker of kindly 
gentle nature and loftiest imaginings. And just as 
woman is by nature an aristocrat, loving conventions 
and distinctions of all sorts, so was Shakespeare ; and. 
this natural bias in him was increased by the circum- 
stances of his time and the nature of his calling. 
The whole constitution of society was hierarchical, 
and the wars with the Spaniards had doubtless. 
strengthened discipline and sharpened the already 
marked differences of rank. Nor had the political 
philosophy then come into being which leads able men 
of our time to distrust all the ideas and beliefs which are 
current in the day and hour. No one in the sixteenth 
century sought for this reason to sever himself from the 
opinions and customs that obtained about him, and 
if a Bacon regarded the social peculiarities of his 
time as immutable and necessary laws, Shakespeare 
may be forgiven for not having followed this special 
science further than the famous lawyer and law- 
maker. Besides, as I have said, Shakespeare’s. 
aristocratic leanings and his dislike of the vulgar must 
have been intensified by the everyday incidents of his. 
trade. There they stood together in a mob, the 
groundlings who loved to have their dull senses tickled 
by rude jests and ruder baitings, while around the actors 
sat ‘‘scholars, courtiers, gentlemen,” whose murmured 
applause was an intellectual honour. Naturally enough, 
too, Shakespeare came to detest the middle classes, 
even more than he detested the commons. Did they not 
hate plays and players and poets? Was not their only 
art money-grubbing, and their only recreation Puritan 
sermons? Small wonder that Shakespeare makes his 
‘*citizens” contemptible. But nothing in his time and in 
his calling, nothing, in fact, but imperious bent of nature, 
can explain that love of aristocracy which betrays itself 
in all his works, and which now and then leads him to 
bore us with such a preposterous and ridiculous dis- 
quisition as the one he puts into Ulysses’ mouth in 
‘“‘Troilus and Cressida.” A part of this speech wilk, 
serve to establish my. contention. 
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*‘ The heavens themselves, the planets, and their centre, 

Observe degree, priority, and place, 

Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 

Office, and custom, in all line of order : 

And therefore is the glorious planet Sol 

In noble eminence enthroned and sphered 

Amidst the other; whose med’cinable eye 

Corrects the ill aspécts of planets evil, 

And posts, like the commandment of a King, 

Sans check, to good and bad; but when the planets, 

In evil mixture, to disorder wander, 

What plagues, and what portents, what mutiny, 

What raging of the sea, shaking of earth, 

Commotion in the winds, frights, changes, horrors, 

Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 

The unity and married calm of states 

‘Quite from their fixture! O, when degree is shaked, 

Which is the ladder to all high designs, 

The enterprise is sick. How could communities, 

Degrees in schools and brotherhoods in cities, 

Peaceful commérce from dividable shores, 

The primogenity and due of birth, 

Prerogative of age, crowns, sceptres, laurels, 

But by degree, stand in authentic place ? 

‘Take but degree away, untune that string, 

And, hark, what discord follows ! each thing meets 

In mere oppugnancy : the bounded waters 

Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores 

And make a sop of all this solid globe ; 

Strength should be lord of imbecility 

And the rude son should strike his father dead: 

Force should be right ; or rather right and wrong— 

Between whose endless jar justice resides— 

Should lose their names, and so should justice too. 

‘Then everything includes itself in power, 

Power into will, will into appetite ; 

And appetite, an universal wolf, 

So doubly seconded with will and power, 

Must make perforce an universal prey, 

And last eat up himself.” 

This is one of the very longest speeches in all Shake- 
speare; I have only reproduced a part of it, but enough 
surely to show his intense and dominant prejudice. He 
himself admits that the tale is long, but does not see 
that addressed to a king it is unnecessary as well. The 
truth is that Shakespeare pushed his liking for his 
superiors in titular rank to such a degree of obsequious- 
ness that he cannot be freed of the charge of syco- 
phancy. I shall say nothing of Hamlet, with its praises 
of ‘‘the royal Dane” and its timeliness—an offering of 
delicate flattery to James’s Danish wife; but simply take 
the scene in Macbeth, between the Doctor and Malcolm. 
This episode has nothing to do with the drama; in fact, 
it retards the action needlessly, and is dragged in merely 
to praise King James. 
<*Mal. Well; more anon. Comes the King forth, I 

pray you? 

Doc. Ay, sir ; there are a crew of wretched souls 

That stay his cure; their malady convinces 
The great assay of art; but at his touch, 
Such sanctity hath Heaven given his hand, 
They presently amend. 

Mail. | thank you, Doctor. [Zxzt Doctor. 

Macduff. What's the disease he means ? 

Mail. ’Tis called the evil. 

A most miraculous work in this good King, 
Which often, since my here-remain in England, 
I have seen him do. How he solicits Heaven, 
Himself best knows; but strangely visited people, 
All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 
The mere despair of surgery, he cures ; 
Hanging a golden stamp about their necks, 
Put on with holy prayers ; and ’tis spoken, 
To the succeeding royalty he leaves 
The healing benediction. With this strange virtue, 
He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy ; 

* And sundry blessings hang about his throne 
That speak him full of grace.” 

This plumbs the depth of Shakespeare’s time-serving 
and fawning. There can be no denying that this bias 
of Shakespeare in favour of the aristocrat narrowed his 
vision of life. There is the remarkable fact that he 
pictured» Agincourt and attributed the victory to King 
and noble, never even mentioning an archer, though he 
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must have known what English archers did not only 
at Agincourt, but also at Crecy, and at Flodden. In 
early youth, too, youth that should be generous, there 
is his savage caricature of Jack Cade, who had no 
wrongs to avenge but only greeds to satisfy—a cari- 
cature that is more like a gargoyle than a human being. 
And almost at the end of his career, in ‘‘ Cymbeline,” 
Shakespeare pushes his fault to utter snobbishness by 
making Belarius ascribe the virtues of his supposed 
sons to their princely blood. 

Belarwus. . ‘*O thou goddess, 

Thou divine nature, how thyself thou blazon’st 

In these two princely boys! They are as gentle 

As zephyrs blowing below the violet, 

Not wagging his sweet head ; and yet as rough, 

Their royal blood enchafed, as the rudest wind, 

That by the top doth take the mountain pine 

And make him stoop to the vale. ’Tis wonder 

That an invisible instinct should frame them 

To royalty unlearned, honour untaught, 

Civility not seen from other, valour 

That wildly grows in them, but yields a crop 

As if it had been sowed !” 

The gross extravagance of tnis eulogy: the needless- 
ness of it—for Belarius has no andience—all show that 
the poet merely spouted the stuff to appease his own 
prepossession. 

It. is not my business to praise Shakespeare’s 
character as one is compelled to praise his art. I love 
his character dearly; his weaknesses and shortcomings 
belong to his humanity, and cannot, for me at least, 
diminish the value of his gift to us. Besides, it is a 
conviction of mine that art but follows nature when it 
establishes a proportion between the lights and shadows 
of a scene. In measure as a man’s virtues are pre- 
eminent so will his failings be conspicuous ; perfection 
has nothing to do with humanity. However this may be, 
there can be no doubt that Shakespeare’s chief faults 
were due to weakness or softness of fibre. This is the 
complement and dark correlative of that gentle-kindness 
which we found to be one of his chief characteristics. 
It is almost certain that he was not stout nor robust 
in body, and delicacy of physical constitution may 
well have induced that delicacy of mental habit, that 
supersensitiveness, which shrank from rudeness and 
violence, and which found it easier to yield in things 
forbidden and undesired than to maintain a resolute 
denial. First of all then it is incumbent upon me to prove 
that Shakespeare was physically delicate and intensely 
sensitive—a neuropath in fine, to use our modern 
phrase. There is no bodily peculiarity of Shakespeare 
more surely attested than sleeplessness. Early in life, 
at an age when most men sleep like children without 
effort and almost without consciousness of the blessing's 
that sleep brings, Shakespeare knew all the miseries of 
habitual insomnia. How else can one explain this long 
soliloquy of King Henry IV. ?— 

sleep, O gentle sleep, 

Nature’s soft nurse, how have I frighted thee 

That thou no more wilt weigh mine eyelids down 

And steep my senses in forgetfulness ? 

Why, rather, sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs, 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee 

And hushed with buzzing night-flies to thy slumber, 

Than in the perfumed chambers of the great, 

Under the canopies of costly state 

And lulled with sounds of sweetest melody ? 

O thou dull god, why liest thou with the vile 

In loathsome beds, and leav’st the kingly couch 

A watch-case or a common ’larum bell ? 

Wilt thou upon the high and giddy mast 

Seal up the ship-boy’s eyes, and rock his brains 

In cradle of the rude imperious surge, 

And in the visitation of the winds 

Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 

Curling their monstrous heads and hanging them 

With deafening clamours in the slippery clouds, 

That with the hurly death itself awakes, — 

Canst thou, O partial sleep! give thy repose 

To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude ; 

And in the calmest and most stillest night, 

With all appliances and means to boot, 

Deny it toa king? Then, happy low, lie down ! 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” 
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And, if we ascribe this panegyric on sleep to 
Henry IV.’s age and weakness, how can one explain 
the fact that King Henry V., stalwart enough and 
young enough, breaks out in much the same way ?— 
‘“‘and I know 

’Tis not the balm, the sceptre, and the ball, 

The sword, the mace, the crown imperial, 

The intertissued robe of gold and pearl, 

The farcéd title running ’fore the king, 

The throne he sits on, nor the tide of pomp 

That beats upon the high shore of this world, 

No, not all these, thrice gorgeous ceremony, 

Not all these, laid in bed majestical 

Can sleep so soundly as the wretched slave, 

Who with a body filled and vacant mind : 

Gets him to rest, crammed with distressful bread ; 

Never sees horrid night, the child of hell ; 

But like a lackey from the rise to set 

Sweats in the eye of Phoebus, and all night 

Sleeps in Elysium ; next day, after dawn, 

Doth rise and help Hyperion to his horse, 

And follows so the ever-running year, 

With profitable labour to his grave : 

And but for ceremony, such a wretch, 

Winding up days with toil and nights with sleep, 

Had the fore-hand and vantage of a king.” 
Or let us take the ‘‘Two Gentlemen of Verona,” 
which was probably written when Shakespeare was 
twenty-six or twenty-seven years old. In the very first 
act Valentine, who is heart-whole, rallies Proteus on 
his love, declaring that in love ‘‘ one fading moment’s 
mirth” is bought 

‘* with twenty watchful, weary, tedious nights.” 

Now why does Valentine pitch on sleeplessness as one 
of the consequences of love before he has experienced the 
passion? And how comes it that, when life is altered 
to him, when he has done ‘‘ penance for contemning 
love,” he exclaims again : 
** Love hath chased sleep from my enthralléd eyes, 

And made them watchers of mine own heart’s sorrow.” 
And as we pass from this early work to the drama 
of Shakespeare’s ripest achievement, to ‘‘ Macbeth,” we 
find the same praise of sleep iterated and re-iterated till 
there can be no doubt that insomnia was one of the 
torments of the poet's life. Nothing more perfect than 
Macbeth’s praise of sleep has ever been written : 

** Methought I heard a voice cry, ‘ Sleep no more !— 
Macbeth does murder sleep ’—the innocent sleep : 
Sleep, that knits up the ravelled sleave of care, 
The death of each day’s life, sore labour’s bath, 
Balm ot hurt minds, great nature’s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast. 

Intense sensitiveness in Shakespeare’s case we do 
not need to prove. His soul was a sort of AZolian harp, 
lyrically responsive to every breath of emotion. And 
no doubt the sensitiveness was increased by that physical 
delicacy which sleeplessness pre-supposes. 

I find another proof of Shakespeare’s neuropathic 
weakness in his fear of drink and hatred of drunken- 
ness. The main proof of this is to be found in 
the Cassio episode in Othello. As I pointed out 
before, Cassio’s drunkenness was invented by Shake- 
speare, and was in itself unnecessary to the unfolding of 
the drama. But now let us consider briefly the very 
words used by the Moor’s lieutenant. First of all, when 
pressed by Iago to drink to the health of Othello, he 
says, 

** Not to-night, good Iago. I have very poor and 
unhappy brains for drinking. I could well wish 
courtesy would invent some other custom of entertain- 
ment.” 

And when Iago insists, he goes into curious detail, — 

‘*T have drunk but one cup to-night, and that was 
craftily qualified too, and, behold, what innovation it 
makes here. I am unfortunate in the infirmity, and 
dare not task my weakness with any more.” 

Now this detail of the ‘‘ one cup” is to me astonish- 
ing if it be not a personal revelation of Shakespeare’s 
feeling. Why should he insist on excusing Cassio? 
Drinking, one would have thought, is a soldierly sin 
and needs little or no explanation. Then, too, lago 
declares that ‘‘ one cup” more will be enough for Cassio, 
and he drags in the unnecessary taunt that no people 

drink like the English. The scene carries conviction to 
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me that Shakespeare, in the person of Cassio, is 
speaking of himself. Consider too how the Clown in 
‘*Twelfth Night” talks. Olivia asks him, 

‘* What’s a drunken man like, fool ?” 

Clown. ‘* Like a drowned man, a fool, and a mad- 
man: one draught above heat makes him a fool; the 
second mads him ; and a third drowns him.” 

But surely no Sir Toby Belch was ever maddened with 
one draught beyond heat? He could drink all night, one 
would think, and be little the worse in the morning. 

Then Hamlet’s words recur to one, and they are very 
significant. 

‘* But to my mind,—though I am native here, 

And to the manner born,—it is a custom 

More honoured in the breach than the observance. 

This heavy-headed revel, east and west 

Makes us traduced and taxed of other nations : 

They clepe us drunkards, and with swinish phrase 

Soil our addition ; and, indeed, it takes 

From our achievements, though performed at height, 

The pith and marrow of our attribute.” 

In fine, I hear Shakepeare himself speaking to me 
through the lips of Cassio, and these other passages 
are but confirmation of an irresistible conviction. It 
may be that my opinion will not commend itself to 
others ; I can only regret the fact and admit that the 
proofs are not so strong as they might be. But for me, 
as I have said, they are strong enough, and they are 
strengthened by the fact that these railings against 
drink only occur when Shakespeare had already won 
to middle life. At all times probably he drank but 
little, and this little in youth he was able to stand; but 
when he came to mid life, and the vigour of youth had 
departed, he was forced to confess that he had ‘ very 
poor and unhappy brains for drinking.’”” From that to 
the moral that drinking is a custom 

‘*More honoured in the breach than the observance,” 
is butastep. I go so far as to attach complete credence 
to the Rev. John Ward’s account of Shakespeare’s 
death. It will be remembered that Ward was Vicar of 
Stratford-on-Avon from 1648 to 1679. From the original 
MS., edited by Charles Severn, M.D., London, 1830, 
I transcribe the famous passage: ‘‘ Shakespear, 
Drayton and Ben Jhonson (sac) had a merry meeting 
and it seems drank too hard for Shakespear died of 
a feavour (sc) there contracted.” What could be more 
natural? Shakespeare, in weak health, had probably 
gone down to Stratford to live four years before. Four 
years in Stratford! No wonder he welcomed Drayton 
and stout Ben, and when they pressed him to drink, 
he yielded readily enough. Too readily, as the result 
proved. But how natural, how human the whole story 
is. It is more than credible; it imposes itself upon us 
as inevitable. FRANK Harris. 

(Zo be continued.) 


THE GRACE JUBILEE. 


T° wander straight from the startling ending to the 

‘*old ’un’s ” jubilee match and discuss with fitting 
calmness either the game or the player is no slight test 
of one’s propriety. Even those presumably passionless 
‘*respectables” to whom was extended the chaste hospi- 
tality of the members’ enclosure were wholly unable to 
refrain from behaviour more befitting a tribe of over- 
dressed aboriginals ‘‘ spoiling” for a ‘‘corroboree.” As 
for the unsheltered crowd beneath the clock, when the 
hands pointed to half-past six, the anticipated hour of 
drawing, it lost what little reason the exciting partner- 
ship of Grace and Kortright had left it, and, with wild 
shouts of ‘‘Time!” manifested a pressing desire to 
inundate the ground and force on the amateurs that 
well-earned draw which they only just failed to secure. 
This particular match was, however, chiefly interesting 
by reason of the man it was intended to honour. That 
he did not wholly fulfil the expectations somewhat wildly 
based on recent triumphs at Leyton, under conditions 
immeasurably different, it would be idle to deny; but 
his final stand did much to delight ten thousand enthu- 
siasts prepared to go into hysterics at a glimpse of his 
ample form. It served also to wipe out not a little 
of the adverse feeling that had been provoked by his 
somewhat uncalled-for representment of Achilles sulk- 
ing in his tent while his colleagues, unencouraged by 
his cheering massiveness, were sweltering in the field. 
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The ‘‘ Doctor” is the unmistakable type of an island 
species, the inspiration of the halfpenny journal, the 
despair of the patriotic Irish member, the butt of the 
short-sighted foreigner. Here is a doctor who will 
rather prescribe fresh air for a nation than murder with 
his potions the individual. Would the energy of sundry 
other practitioners, fashionable and otherwise, might be 
diverted to grooves as harmless ! 

And if Grace is fairly the type of the sporting English- 
man, most assuredly is the assembled crowd character- 
istic of the breed. We are a nation of lookers-on. 
Some among us, who are paid to do so, look on at 
Russia playing her little game; others, for sheer 
love of the thing, look on at glove-fights. But we 
all look on, and none of us do anything. To the 
average foreigner contemplating such a game, nothing 
more is perhaps suggested than the midsummer lunacy 
of a benighted race. To the intelligent foreigner 
it probably presents itself in the light of a concerted 
duel. But it would be interesting to learn which go 
further to shock his preconceived notion of the fitness of 
things—the eleven amateurs neglecting their profession 
to hit a ball, the eleven thousand spectators leaving 
their business to see it hit, or the eleven professionals 
who, thanks to a national idiosyncrasy, can manage to 
combine lucrative business with such weird frolic. But 
the perplexity of the foreigner is no affair of the 
islander, who requires all his attention for the absorb- 
ing struggle in progress. He turns a deaf ear to 
awkward questions with regard to the scoring of the 
overthrow and county championship, and, by studious 
application to the game, saves its credit in the alien esti- 
mation. But for other reasons the crowd is keen on 
every move in the game, and is not composed of sim- 
pering ‘‘ misses” fresh from crowded Henley or the 
glories of the succeeding school picnic. It comes to 
see its cricket, and sees it with unabated enthusiasm. 

The interest this week was increased by the occasional 
presence of the veteran whom the sporting loafer de- 
lights to honour, and who looks five and feels ten 
years younger than many of his contemporaries in the 
Pavilion. He is a weicome memory to many who, 
in other days, crept beneath the turnstiles to watch 
him in his prime. 

As orator, he must be allowed to take something 
after second rank: but he is honoured for his cricket 
pure and simple, not as a hydra with talents for heads, 
not as an Admirable Crichton, or as a German emperor. 
And his short speech to the Sports Club that enter- 
tained him the other evening was, in its way, almost 
as happy as that of the Attorney-General, who had re- 
sisted the blandishments of lymph to be present on the 
occasion. 

Unwise critics may vow the nation is going to the 
devil because its representatives neglect public business 
for cricket, polo or tigers, but there are those who, 
while taking their pleasure in public, yet manage to do 
much hard work less ostentatiously. Grace seems, 
without unnecessary or undue idealising, to represent a 
virile element of no mean importance. His is neither 
the Asculapian brain nor the Greek profile, nor, for- 
sooth, the temperament of the saint. He is blunt, 
and straight, and strong, physically and morally the 
thorough vertebrate ; and it is safe to prophesy that, 
even at the end of his apparently interminable career at 
the wicket, his life will be an incentive and an inspira- 
tion to the youth of generations who may be too late 
to see him. They might take a worse model. 

AYLMER POLLARD. 


CONCERNING OPERA ACTING. 


W# EN one considers the enormous prizes to be won 
by operatic artists who get into the first rank it 
seems fantastic that so many singers, capable of getting 
into the first rank, take such unheard-of pains to keep 
out of it. They labour for years training their voices, 
learning parts; many of them appear really to think 
about the parts they play until they attain a certain 
measure of popular success; and after that it would 
seem that they resolutely go to work to think about 
quite other matters. To say that they cease to think 
about acting would not be true; for few of them have 
got so far as to begin to think about acting before their 
development is arrested. But they cease to think even 
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about looking the part, about singing, so to speak, 
within the part, about pretending to be interested in the 
drama of the operas they sing. By some stupendous 
effort they put all that sort of thing on one side; after 
the first genuine round of applause from the gallery, or 
worse still, from the stalls, they determine to forget all 
they have lived for, they determine henceforth to try 
to look fascinating, henceforth to be seen as much 
as possible, and not to waste their voices in sing- 
ing finely but to secure applause by screaming top- 
notes. Their strength of will must be huge: they 
never flinch from sacrificing a whole career to the im- 
mediate success of an evening. Whether vanity has 
sometimes something to do with it I should not like 
to say: anyhow, it would explain only a few cases, 
for we all know how entirely devoid of vanity most 
opera singers are. From one cause or another how- 
ever the facts are as I state. With a vast number of 
singers capable of becoming artists we have scarcely 
any artists, in spite of all our singers the operatic stage 
suffers acutely from a lack of artists. 

At present Mr. Maurel is a little mad about a theory 
he has invented to explain this state of affairs. For so 
great an artist Mr. Maurel has very little vanity, and it 
is the prettiest, most charming, most naive vanity in 
the world. And after all it is not so much vanity as a 
conviction that he can do what he has proved he can 
do. He himself has never forgotten to sing well while 
absorbed in the difficult task of showing boxes and 
stalls how well his calf is cut. On the contrary, he 
scarcely believes any other singer capable of such an 
artistic misdeed. He rejects the vanity theory alto- 
gether, and says that so many students stop short at 
a certain point because they have not been taught 
properly the meaning of the operatic singing and acting, 
because they have been taught neither the meaning 
nor the method. And now he proposes to teach them. 
He has been lecturing in Paris and in St. James’s Hall; 
he has written pamphlets and had them translated 
into deplorable English. In pamphlets and lectures he 
makes the same points precisely. Any one but a 
practised hand might think him engaged in proving the 
obvious when he shows that the opera artist, the in- 
terpreter, should above all things interpret. But those 
of us who know the operatic singer, the society 
tenor and the prima donna especially, will think 
nothing of the sort: we know that in ninety-nine 
cases in a hundred the operatic singer does not wish 
to interpret, would be. greatly surprised to learn that 
he or she should interpret. Mr. Maurel says not 
only that they must interpret, that they exist only to 
interpret, but as also they must interpret life they must 
understand life, they must learn what life is. That is 
beginning at the beginning with a vengeance! By 
‘life’ however Mr. Maurel does not mean the mid- 
night debauch, nor the wild adventures of Montmartre 
or Piccadilly—this he somewhat carefully explains. He 
means the inner life, the never-ending current of 
thought, emotion, sensation, that flows within us; and 
he seems to suppose, erroneously I think, that this can 
be deliberately studied by young people who have not 
passed through the experiences which alter and colour 
the tides of the inner life from day to day, from hour to 
hour. My belief is that if a singer follows Mr. Maurel’s 
next directions he will learn in the best possible way 
the states and, in Mr. Maurel’s phrase, ‘‘ gestures”’ of 
the soul. The next thing is to acquire the power of 
sitting ‘‘ in the room devoted to study, and without the 
help either of costume, scenery or lighting apparatus, 
- +. + to call a character (personage) into being.” 
Having realised the character, having lived, having 
thought himself into it, the singer will easily enough 
learn, if his imagination, his temperament, be of the 
right sort, how this character will feel and think in 
many situations, and the gestures that naturally 
express those feelings. It must be remembered, of 
course, that a boy or girl who gets to the age of twenty 
without passing through a very considerable number of 
spiritual experiences is certainly of too sluggish and 
prosaic a temperament ever to become an interpretative 
artist of any range. These girl and boy experiences 
serve to let a singer understand the ordinary operatic 
parts. But whoever wishes to sing and act Tristan or 
Isolda or Siegfried must have suffered all the torments 
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and terrors of purgatory. However, most artists will 
have endured as much of that kind of trouble as they wish 
for before they arrive at Siegfried or Tristan or Isolda ; 
and for the ordinary parts Mr. Maurel’s method is 
enough. Mr. Maurel insists again and again that until 
it is practised it is a waste of time to look at the 
music. The music may modify one’s conception, but 
the basis must be looked for in the story of the drama. 
This, when one thinks of it, is true in the case even of 
the most.preposterous opera stories; when there are 
not the beginnings of characters, the most shadowy 
outlines, it is quite useless to try to build a character : 
you must be content, as Mr. Maurel in his comments 
on various songs point out, to sing and do nothing but 
sing. This, roughly and briefly, is Mr. Maurel’s 
doctrine. Of course he says a hundred wise things 
which every singer should take to heart: for instance 
he warns them not ‘‘ to drown themselves in details,” 
but first to grasp the general drift of the drama and 
afterwards, like the original creator when he made the 
story, to proceed to minutiz. 

It was fully time that some one came forward to say 
these apparently simple things. Of course Mr. Maurel 
has said them for years; but it is only now when 
Wagner is making us feel our sad lack of real dramatic 
artists on the operatic stage that we can realise the full 
force of them. In our music schools the old system of 
teaching young folk how not to behave in opera is in 
full swing and probably will continue in full swing for 
another half-century. But if the estimable gentlemen 
who control the schools were just a trifle less irrespon- 
sible, they would at once consider what Mr. Maurel is 
telling them. When Mr. Maurel asks bitterly, ‘‘ Are 
there zo musicians in this country?” how can I answer 
Yes, when I must also confess that in all our music- 
schools pupils are taught only to sing the notes of 
certain operas, and to make certain conventional 
motions of the arms and legs at certain moments, and 
taught nothing of the characters they are supposed to 
impersonate, nothing of the story of the operas in which 
they sing. Mr. Maurel should be lecturing at the 
Royal Academy and the Royal College, not to the pupils 
alone, but also to the professors—I nearly said the 
principals. 1 don’t suppose the professors would learn 
much; they are schoolmasters, and every schoolmaster, 
since the species came into existence, has been a man 
incapable of learning (possibly that is why he is and 
always was made a schoolmaster: people say, if he 
cannot learn anything at least let him make himself use- 
ful by teaching). But the pupils would learn much by 
hearing the talk of a great and successful artist. They 
have heard too much from unsuccessful gentlemen who 
are not in the least artists ; for in this country when a 
man has shown conclusively that he has not the artist 
temperament they make him principal of a school of 
music. The whole tribe is certainly lost in this world, 
and, I sincerely trust, in the next. It would be un- 
endurable to hear them fumbling their counterpoint on 
the eternal harps. 

There is an even more important consideration than 
this. The old Italian no-acting is nearly driven off the 
stage, though Covent Garden proposes to ruin itself by 
reviving it next year; but it is being driven off by a 
kind of acting that is scarcely more tolerable, German 
acting. When | lifted up a protesting wail against the 
vulgarity of the Bayreuth acting, I was told by the more 
unintelligent English critics that this was the Master’s 
idea, and therefore right. Well, the Master happened 
to be entirely wrong. There is nothing more horrible 
than German acting as modified by the Master’s notion 
of statuesque posing, German acting with its uncouth, 
unmeaning gestures, its overdoing of everything, its 
everlasting blubbering sentimentality. It is as bad as 
Italian acting, and is not atoned for, like that, by beau- 
tiful singing. We have had some of Germany’s most 
noted singers here recently, and we can guess what the 
average is. It is with a flood of this average that we 
are now threatened. If we are to be saved from it we 
must crowd the stage with rightly-trained English 
artists. That is to say, we must, either in Mr. Maurel’s 
way or in some other way, teach the rising generation of 
English singers to sing and act so well, so dramatically, 
that there will be no room for the incompetent, impudent, 
conquering German. Besides keeping them out— 
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though they would be welcome enough were they com- 
petent—we shall actually hear Wagner sung. We 
were tired to death of German coughing, barking, 
choking and gargling, when suddenly Jean de Reszke 
sang ‘‘ Tristan” beautifully. Madame Eames has fol- 
lowed by singing ‘‘Sieglinde” beautifully—the first 
time the part has been sung beautifully. Now we must 
get rid of the foolish twenty-year-old tradition alto- 
gether, and have Wagner sung and finely acted. 

I must give a paragraph to the performance of ‘‘ Le 
Nozze” at Covent Garden on Monday night, if only to 
ask the management what on earth they mean by 
letting Mr. Randegger conduct such a perfect piece: 
of art, and by letting it be done at all without a 
rehearsal? Poor Mr. Randegger is very well in his 
way, but his way is not the conducting of Mozart’s 
masterpieces. The behaviour of the band was out- 
rageous ; in the accompaniments to the songs a piano 
was quite a rarity and a pianissimo was never heard ; 
the quick numbers were dragged and the slow ones 
hurried as if Mr. Randegger’s desire was to reduce the 
whole opera to a dead level of tempo moderato; in 
the simplest passages there was not the slightest. 
attempt at unanimity—each man played in the time 
and with the accent he liked. At the first representa- 
tion, a brother critic tells me, things were even worse. 
The singers did not know what cuts had been adopted 
and sang more or less at random; Mr. Dolmetsch at 
his harpsichord had a sad time of it, and, though he 
managed to follow very well, his task was not made 
easier by Mr. Randegger, who knew no better than any 
one else what was going on, chiming in occasionally 
on a pianoforte very much out of tune. The 
Times” critic blundered as usual, and thought this. 
was done to help Mr. Dolmetsch. I have pointed out 
before the curious change of attitude on the part of the 
‘“*Times” to Mr. Dolmetsch; and it seems a great 
pity that the editor cannot keep his critic in order, and. 
prevent him making these sad mistakes. However, 
this has nothing to do with Monday night, when Mr. 
Dolmetsch got the singers safely through, and indeed’ 
played exquisitely. Eames also sang exquisitely, the 
‘Dove sono” being, to my mind, nearly perfect. But 
nothing else pleasant can be said. Nordica’s Susanna. 
was coarse; Zelie de Lussan’s Cherubino lacked all! 
the dainty delicacy of Marie Engle’s, ‘‘ Voi che sapeta”” 
failing entirely ; the Figaro clowned and bounced even 
worse than Ancona did last year; and the rest were: 
not worth speaking about. Still, the wondrous music, 
the loveliest, tenderest music in the world, made a part 
of its effect—just enough of it to make one angry with. 
an Opera Syndicate that missed such a chance of a 
popular success, and by doing Mozart without rehearsak: 
actually helped to make him unpopular. J. F. R. 


INTERCALARY. 


_ dramatic critic of this paper, weary ‘* Max,’” 

has asked me, there being this week no new play 
for his consideration, to write something or other in his: 
stead. I accede with alacrity and unfeigned pleasure. 
Nor need I cast about me for a subject. The remarks. 
which ‘‘ Max” himself made only last week on the 
quiescence in his own sphere are quite suggestive 
enough to me, They were to the effect that contro-- 
versy is in itself a good thing for the critics, that among” 
dramatic critics there is now no controversy because: 
there is no Philistinism, and that there is now no 
Philistinism because there is now no dramatist with. 
original force. I do not like to challenge an expert, 
but I cannot help wondering whether ‘‘ Max” has for- 
gotten his high praise of ‘‘ The Ambassador.” Had 
not that play original force init? Surely so.* How- 
ever, be this as it may be, all that ‘‘ Max” complains 
of the drama, I might equally well complain of literature, 
and, indeed, of the other arts. One does not, of course, 
expect English music to be remarkable asanything except 
but a contradiction in terms ; but one does regret the 
unanimity with which Wagner’s genius is now ac- 

* (Mr. Beerbohm here allows his literary instinct to run away with 
him. ‘* The Ambassador” was a very charming play of the met-her- 
in- Petersburg - twenty-years-ago-and - gad !-she-doesn’t-look-a-day older 
type ; remarkable for much wit and fancy, very delicate in pay chology 
very deft in dramaturgy. But exquisite accomplishment is not t 
same thing as original force. It may be much nicer. But that is not. 
the point. —Max.] 
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claimed, especially since this chorus has been so loud 
as to frighten the wretched authorities into throw- 
ing open that dear temple of the Jdeau monde, 
Covent Garden, before sunset, for the pleasure of 
‘a multitude whose love of Wagner is perhaps less 
genuine than its hatred of evening dress. Certainly 
one cannot hope for Philistinism—or, perhaps I should 
say, expression of Philistinism—in the sphere of music. 
In the sphere of painting or drawing? The tradition, 
though not the influence, of Rossetti has ended with 
the death of Sir Edward Burne-Jones, and the prices 
paid last Saturday at Christie’s are proof that the 
Philistines were converted long ago. Aubrey Beards- 
ley’s genius had been generally acknowledged even 
before his death, and the ‘‘ Yellow Book” is now, for 
the purpose of controversy, as far bygone as the 
“Germ.” Mr. Sickert’s and Mr. Whistler’s insistent 
championship of Mr. Whistler’s work has had its 
effect, at length, on Press and Market. Mr. Sargent 
thad six (or was it eight?) portraits this year at the 
Academy, all of them very much admired. When will 
arise that young painter, or school of young painters 
who shall make Philistinism again articulate? When, 
that young writer, or school of young writers ? Morris, 
Swinburne, Ruskin, Meredith—these were great influ- 
ences, and were greatly assailed. But now they have 
all been explained and accepted. Who is there to be 
assailed now? Mr. Kipling is, no doubt, a new and 
original force, but it is the kind of force which needs no 
‘explanation and (I suppose) no excuse: the British 
public succumbed to it at once. Messrs. W. H. Smith 
are the only people who do not think that Mr. George 
Moore is making for righteousness. Evidently this is 
a ‘‘close time” for English artists. The Philistine 
takes refuge in disloyalty and keeps up a running fire 
of sneers at Miss Marie Corelli, whose mere name, 
like that of the German Emperor or Old Moore or 
Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett, seems always to insure that 
which is as the crackling of thorns under a pot. There 
is at present no artist in literature who is assailed. I 
was reading not long ago ‘‘ Literary London,” by Mr. 
W. P. Ryan, an amusing book, in which only the 
Philistines were gibbeted, no artist being treated with 
aught but kindly banter. Why is this? Partly, no 
doubt, because there is no artist so new as to be 
unintelligible to the public. Partly, too, because 
‘in the last few years journalism, and with it journalistic 
‘criticism, has vastly changed. The first person plural 
and ‘the present writer” are dying slowly in the 
columns of our newspapers. ‘1” ranges up and down, 
carrying all before it. This is well for the public. It 
may be quite as easy to be pompous in the first person 
singular as in the first person plural, but it is not so 
-easy to be dishonest; and through ‘‘1” the public gains 
accordingly. But the public will not stand nonsense 
which is not dignified by the old mystery, and so good 
‘writers have to be engaged to write the signed articles, 
and are well paid to write down their own opinions, not 
the Proprietor’s, in their own way, not the Editor’s. 
Thus it is now, in many papers, the artists who criticise 
the artists. Certainly a very great gain for the news- 
papers and for the public! But is it a great gain, this 
mew market for art, or a great pit-fall, for the artists 
themselves? Let us consider. In former days the 
youth of literary talent was often obliged to earn his 
bread by writing for the Press. But hack-work was 
‘then the only work he was allowed to do. If his literary 
talent was slight, this hack-work killed it. But 
if he-was a man of literary genius and power, the 
hack-work did him no harm: utterly separate from the 
work he did at his leisure, it did not debase him ; nay, 
by its disgusting contrast, did but intensify him in his 
ideals. Hatred of Editors is, indeed, one of the first and 
umost important stepsin aliterary education. But how, 
nowadays, can the young artist in literature hate Editors, 
those tempters who have power to assume such pleasing 
shapes? They come to him with gold, saying to him, 
‘« All this is thine—on one condition.” ‘‘ What is that 
condition ?” asks the young artist, fascinated despite 
his better instinct. ‘‘That thou write for me, as an 
artist should, to please (not me, but) thyself!” And 
the young artist takes the gold in his hand, uttering 
broken words of gratitude and surprise. And he takes 
-an eagle’s quill, and with it, on sheets of beautiful white 
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paper, writes beautiful things. And the things are 
printed. Great praise is his from all men, especially 
from the Editor. Gradually, insensibly, inevitably, he 
writes with less labour. He gains a facility for effects, 
The hum of distant applause is in his ears. ‘‘ After all,” 
he thinks, ‘‘does not this form of my articles perish in 
one brief week, and can I not, if I like, re-write them for 
publication in a book?” And when the time comes 
for revision, he will find his power all blunted by its 
‘vile participations.” And he will take from his 
shelf the book called ‘‘Les Illusions Perdues,” will 
read it again, and will appreciate the tragedy 
of Lucien de Rubempré, the journalist, more keenly 
than before. There will be moments in this young 
man’s life when he will wish—for his conscience is not 
dead, but only his power to obey it—that he had been 
born last century, to starve in a garret among his 
rejected MSS. How times have changed! The 
Chatterton de nos jours is the pet of all Paternoster 
Row. He often stays at Strawberry Hill, where, were 
his manners not above suspicion, he might be thought 
to patronise his host a little. He has two gardenias 
every day and any number of Romeikes, and obesity is 
Life’s one menace forhim. Yet it were well for him had 
he ever hungered and thirsted. Hardship in life 
intensifies an artist’s love of (his one solace) his work. 
It were well for this young man if the critics mocked 
him and the public knew him not. Neglect and 
mockery, daring him, do but intensify an artist in stead- 
fastness to his own method. What artist is neglected or 
mocked nowadays? If, like his predecessors, he set 
his back to the wall, Demos climbs up behind the wall 
and drops a laurel-wreath round his head. Then how 
can he but feel that Demos is a good fellow and 
not unworthy of his friendship? Last century—nay ! 
but a few years ago—only his fellow - craftsmen 
would have sided with him. There is no need 
now of artistic cligues. Every artist is able to 
shift, quite happily, for himself. And here, perhaps, 
is the explanation of one curious feature in the literary 
history of to-day, the absence of any new ‘‘ schools ” 
or ‘“‘movements.” Those c/igues that existed but lately 
have all been broken up. ‘‘The Men of the Scots 
Observer,” that boisterous and dreaded band, are but 
to be found skirmishing singly, here and there, up and 
down Fleet Street. The New Humourists, Messrs. 
J. K. Jerome, W. L. Alden, I. Zangwill, and Robert Barr, 
seem to be scattered also. The realists and the 
decadents of the ‘‘ Yellow Book” have become, re- 
spectively, quite cheerful and unaffected. True, there 
is the Celtic Renascence. I suppose that this is a 
‘‘ movement,” though it has, like the Glasgow School in 
painting, one grave disadvantage: nobody seems to 
know what it is. This last sentence is the nearest 
approach to Philistinism that I have seen for a long 
time. It gives me high hopes of the Celtic Renascence. 
But the leaders of that movement are not novices in 
literature. Where are the novices? Have they a// 
perished of Journalism? Where isthe younger genera- 
tion? I sit here, straining my ears for the faintest 
knocking at the door. Perhaps the younger generation 
means to come in without knocking. In any case, I 
wish it would make haste. Clocks go so quickly nowa- 
days that it is already over-due. Max BEERBOHM. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


ya COREY still remains abundant in the City, but as 
before it seeks investment only in gilt-edged 
securities and speculative activity is almost at a stand- 
still. On Tuesday the new London County Council 
Two-and-a-half per cent. loan of £2,000,000 was tendered 
for and the applications reached the large sum of 
46,887,000. The minimum price of issue was fixed at 
£93 per 4100 of stock and applications at £95 10s. 6d. 
will receive about 26 per cent. of the amount applied 
for. The City Syndicate formed for the purpose of 
applying for the stock, was again badly hit. Indeed, it 
fared worse than in its application for the recent Indian 
loan, for it tendered at £95 9s. 6d. per cent. and 
subsequently got no allotment at all. It was so badly 
bitten over the Indian loan, however, that it probably 
did not indulge in much selling of the new stock in 
anticipation of an allotment. Nevertheless the new 
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County Council stock is now quoted at 3} premium, 
whilst the Indian loan premium has gone as high as 44 
premium. Both issues illustrate the fact that there is 
at present an abundance of money seeking investment, 
but that it fights very shy of the more speculative 
stocks. The issues of 41,000,000 of Western Austra- 
lian Government three per cent. stock at a minimum 
price of £04 per cent., and of £1,000,000 of Birming- 
ham Corporation Two-and-a-half per cent. stock at a 
minimum price of 91, both of which are announced this 
week, come therefore at a favourable moment. The 
week on the Stock Exchange, thanks to the prevailing 
disinclination to speculate, the fine weather, and the 
attractions of Lord’s, has been quiet. The holidays 
have practically already commenced and no great activity 
is now anticipated until the autumn. 


No change was made in the Bank Rate on Thursday, 
but the conditions are all in favour of a higher rate in 
the near future. There has again been a considerable 
efflux of gold to the Continent, and Russia and Japan 
are both competing for all new supplies of gold that 
arrive. It is almost certain, moreover, that with the 
conclusion of the Spanish-American War and the ex- 
pansion of trade in the United States, there will be a 
strong demand for gold in New York in the autumn, 
and a great probability that we shall have to pay for a 
considerable proportion of our imports of cotton and 
corn in gold rather than in manufactured goods. The 
reserve at the Bank of England has, it is true, increased 
slightly during the week and now stands at £25,176,138 ; 
but the proportion of reserve to liabilities has fallen 
% per cent. to 45? per cent. At the same period last 
year the proportion was nearly 50 per cent. The 
tendency towards gold export is not so strong as it 
was, but outside discount rates remain firm at 1} per 
cent., and a period of slightly dearer money, in spite 
of the present abundance, is quite within sight. 


The Market was in a very nervous condition about 
the South Eastern dividend, and there was a good deal 
of betting as to the figure before the declaration. No 
one quite expected so poor a result as 2} per cent. as 
against 3} per cent. for the first half of last year, 
except perhaps the ‘‘ bears,” who, in spite of the 
favourable influence of the amalgamation scheme with 
the Chatham line, have been very persistent in their 
attacks on the stock. It is supposed that the more 
influential among them had some foreknowledge of the 
dividend. Dover ‘‘A” fell sharply on the announce- 
ment, and, in spite of all the efforts of the ‘‘ bulls,” 
have gone still lower. On Saturday last they touched 
112j. Now they have fallen to 1103. The report, 
which was issued on Wednesday, leaves no doubt as to 
the cause of the lower distribution. Whilst the gross 
receipts for the half-year have increased by £55,832, the 
expenditure has increased by £79,421. The result is a de- 
crease of £23,588 in the net earnings, and since the in- 
terest charges owing to recent capital expenditure are 
£12,098 more roo, & the June half of 1897, the total 
falling off in the amount available for dividend distribu- 
tion as compared with last year amounts to moré than 
£35,000. The increased working expenditure is set 
down in the report as due to the larger reserve set aside 
for steamboat depreciation, to the rise in wages, to the 
employment of a greater number of men in consequence 
of the adoption of shorter hours of labour, but mainly 
to the want of adequate means of dealing with the con- 
stantly increasing traffic of the line. This latter diffi- 
culty is, however, in process of being obviated by the 
improvements which have already been taken in hand, 
and are now approaching completion. The proportion 
of working expenditure to gross receipts, it will be 
seen, amounts to 59°90 per cent., as compared with 
58°55 per cent. in the first half of 1897, and 58°08 per 
cent. in the first half of 1896. On the whole, however, 
a favourable view may be taken of the future of the 
system, since the new working arrangement with the 
London, Chatham and Dover line will probably help 
materially to reduce working costs, and the improve- 
ments now being made will contribute largely to the 
same end. If this more sanguine view is taken, the 
success of the recent bear raid makes the present a 
favourable time for purchasing the stock. 
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The new working arrangement between the London, 
Chatham and Dover, and the South Eastern Companies 
may now be taken as an accomplished fact although the 
agreements are not actually signed. On Wednesday 
the representatives of the two Companies met at Charing 
Cross and arranged practically the whole of the scheme. 
The joint Management Committee will include, for the 
South Eastern, Mr. Cosmo Bonsor, M.P., who will be 
Chairman, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Lord Burton, and 
three others, and for the Chatham and Dover line, Mr. 
Akers Douglas, M.P., Sir Edward Leigh Pemberton, 
Lord Harris, and three others. Mr. J. S. Forbes will 
not serve on the Committee. There is to be only one 
general manager for the two Companies and it is under- 
stood that the post will be given to Mr. Alfred Willis, 
who has been for some time traffic manager of the 
South Eastern and to whom is due no small part of the 
improvement which has been noticeable in the working 
of that Company’s system. We trust he will soon be 
able to effect as great an improvement on the Chatham 
Company’s line as he has achieved on the South 
Eastern. 


The London and South Western dividend of 5 per 
cent. for the half-year, as against 54 per cent. for the 
corresponding half of 1897, was expected by the market 
and caused little change in the price of the stock. The 
reported traffic increase for the half-year to 30 June, 
only amounted to about £15,000, and as the fixed 
charges require about 410,000 more than in 1897, a 
reduction in the dividend was certain. Moreover, the 
balance brought in at the beginning of the half-year 
was £1700 less than on 1 January last year. The 
balance forward this year is only 415,000, whilst last 
year it was nearly £25,000. The reduction in the 
dividend represents a decreased distribution of about 
430,000, so that after allowing for the smaller balances 
brought in and carried forward, and for the increase in 
fixed charges, there remainsa decrease in the net earnings 
of about £9000 which can only be accounted for by the 
increase of working expenditure. The South Western, 
therefore, points the same moral as the other lines whose 
dividends have already been announced. On all the 
lines there is a steady growth of expenditure, in this case 
amounting to 0°47 per cent., as compared with the 
corresponding period of last year. The South Western 
is, however, a progressive line, and with the improve- 
ments it is continually making throughout its system, 
the rapid development of Southampton and the ap- 
proaching opening of the Waterloo and City line, it 
should be able next year to improve on the present 
dividend distribution. In the June half of 1896, the 
dividend was the same as this year, and three years 
ago it was only 44 per cent. The present is probably 
only a temporary set-back. The Deferred Stock will 
this year, in consequence of the reduction, receive only 
2} per cent. 


YIELD oF ENGLISH RAILWAY STOCKS 
Dividend Price 


Company. Yield p. ¢ 

1897. 20 July. 

Great Northern “‘A” ...... BE GE 4 8 3 
Great Northern Deferred... 2} ...... 
Midland Deferred ......... 000, QO}...... 314 7 
Caledonian Deferred ......... BE §O8...... 315, 
North Western ............... 3 9 10 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. st 39 5 
Brighton Ordinary............ OF ...... 
South Eastern Deferred ... 3° Q 
Great Northern Preferred... 4 ...... EOD. seccss 3 6 8 
Caledonian Ordinary......... | 3 6 6 
South Eastern Ordinary ... 4}§...... 43 
South Western Ordinary... 7. ...... BOD $39 
Great Eastern............. — 120§...... 218 
Metropolitan ...... .....+ 216 9 
South Western Deferred... 3 ...... 37 © 
Great Central Preferred ... ...... 


The Metropolitan dividend announcement on Wednes- 
day was a pleasant surprise. Like the Great Eastern, 
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it maintains its dividend distribution at the same rate 
as that of last year, namely, 3} per cent., and also 
carries forward a balance larger by £1100, after setting 
aside a further £3000 in view of possible claims under 
the new Workmen’s Compensation Act. Nevertheless, 
the Metropolitan must also have suffered from increased 
expenditure, for the reported gross traffic receipts to 30 
June were £7456 more than in 1897, and the balance 
forward at the beginning of the half-year was £3003 
greater. 


Our forecast of the probable course of events in the 
American Railway Market seemed to find some justifi- 
cation in the effect of the fall of Santiago upon American 
securities. On this side prices were quickly put up, but 
Wall Street began at once to realise steadily, the victory 
having been already discounted, and London operators 
found that New York as usual had stolen a march upon 
them. Most American descriptions have therefore been 
weak, but there are now signs of greater firmness again. 
When peace is actually concluded the same thing will 
probably happen, and New York operators will once more 
clear out at the expense of London. At the present level 
of prices there is not much room in this market for a 
general advance. With Canadian Rails the case is 
different, for the improvement in Canadian trade and 
the great future which lies before the colony have not 
yet been fully allowed for in the quotation of Canadian 
Pacifics and Grand Trunks. The rate war is no doubt 
largely responsible for this, but another effort, it would 
seem, is to be made to bring the dispute to an end, and 
encouraging rumours are abroad anticipating the success 
of the attempt. Canadian issues are therefore firmer in 
tone, mainly because Sir Rivers Wilson is stated to be 
on the point of leaving for Canada at once, and intends 
to be present at the meeting of the Inter-State Com- 
mission on 1 August at Chicago. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES OF AMERICAN RAILWAY STOCKS 
BEFORE THE WAR SCARE AND Now. 


Railway Price Price Differ- 
28 January. 20 July ence. 
Atchison and Topeka ...... 143 
Central Pacific .............. - 14 14 + # 
Chicago and Milwaukee ... 994 ... 101 + 2% 
Illinois Central ............... 1094... III + 
New York Central............ +8 
North Pacific Preference ... 682 ... 71f +34 
Pennsylvania 60 594 
Wabash Preference ......... 19} 19} — 
Net YIELD oF AMERICAN RAILWays. 
Dividends _ Price Yield 
Company. paid 1897. 20 July. per or 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. P. 5 ...... ror} ...... 418 6 
Atchison Adjustment ...... 4 2 0 
Pennsylvania ($50)............ 505 43 6 
Denver Preference ............ Oo 
New York Central............ 5808. 4 6% 
Southern Preference ......... 3 4 6 


The shares of the Pekin Syndicate have been the 
counters in a furious gamble during the week. Until 
about a fortnight ago these shares were scarcely heard 
of in the market. Then they were quoted at about _ 
and the Deferred shares at a little more than 4,60 
apiece. Since the Ordinary are 41 shares and the 
Deferred only 1s. shares, this quotation already repre- 
sented a substantial premium; but in anticipation of 
the meeting of the Syndicate, and in consequence of 
certain rumours which were whispered about the 
market, the shares began to be inquired after, and 
last Saturday the Ordinary were quoted at £17 and 
Deferred at £130. The meeting was held on Monday 


last, and the chairman, Mr. George Cawston, then stated 
that the concession of which so much has been heard 
had at last received the seal of the Tsung-li-Yamen, 
and that it secured to the Syndicate the sole coal and 
iron rights ayer an area of 21,000 square miles and the 
petroleum rights over 50,000 square miles in the pro- 
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vince of Shansi. After the meeting the Ordinary shares 
rose to £18 and the Deferred as high as £135. The 
pace was, however, too furious to last, and the Ordinary 
have now fallen back to less than £15 and the Deferred 
to about #100. The capital of the Syndicate is to 
be raised from £20,000 to £1,520,000 by the creation 
1,500,000 ‘‘Shansi” shares of £1 each, the reason 
being that it is not possible to transfer the concession 
to a subsidiary company as was originally intended, 
and the Syndicate will therefore have to work the 
business itself. It is a big undertaking, and it remains 
to be seen whether the Syndicate will be able to exploit 
it successfully. No wonder that with so much on his 
hands Mr. George Cawston has resigned his position 
on the Board of the British South Africa Company. The 
Pekin Syndicate will need all his energies. Next 
week we propose to deal at some length with the 
history of the Syndicate, with especial reference 
to the list of its shareholders. Amongst these Lord 
Rothschild, we understand, holds a prominent place, 
and we are curious to know what inducement was 
offered which led him to subscribe for the number of 
Ordinary and Deferred shares standing in his name. 


In a searching examination of the accounts of the 
City of London Electric Lighting Company the 
‘* Statist ” has revealed certain facts which it is important 
to know in view of the proposal to buy up the Company 
by the City Corporation. The dividend of 10 per cent. 
which is paid on the Ordinary shares can scarcely be 
said to have been earned by the Company, for the 
curious plan is adopted of charging repairs and renewals 
not against the general revenue account but to a 
depreciation reserve fund, made up of premiums on the 
issue of new capital. In 1897 as much as £14,709 was 
thus charged, and in that year our contemporary shows 
that £17,000 in all was paid away in dividends more 
than was really earned. Now that the Company has 
lowered its charges from 8d. to 7d. per unit, the profits 
seem likely to be considerably less, and shareholders 
are not likely to get their former 10 per cent. It is just 
as well that they should be warned beforehand what to 
expect. 


Net YIELD OF INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES. 


Dividend Viela 
Company. 1897. Price r cent 
Per cent. 20 July. Ps ts 

10 te 14 10 11 
Bovril Deferred............ 4.8 

Do. Ordinary ......... I 
Linotype Deferred(£5) 9 ... 7 600 
Mazawattee Tea ......... wes 1 5 16 4 
D. H. Evans & Co....... 24 5 12 11 
Spiers & Pond (£10) § 3 
National Telephone(£5) 6... 
Linotype Ordinary (£5) 6 58 5 6 8 
Holborn & Frascati...... 10(!) ... 2 5 9 
Bryant & May (£5) 74 184 - 414 7 

Eley Brothers (410) ... 17 38 4328 
Harrod’s Stores ......... 20 4} 414 1 
Swan & Edgar ............ If 4 810 
Savoy Hotel (£10) ...... Sh, 0. 9 4 8 2 
Jones & Higgins ......... 
J. & P. Coats(Z10) ... 20... 61 357 


(1) Including bonus of 2 per cent. 


The New Julia Nitrate Company appears to be in 
doubt whether to reconstruct or to liquidate itself. As 
it has already been twice reconstructed, and during its 
four years of existence has succeeded in paying no 
dividends, but only in getting into debt, we unhesi- 
tatingly recommend the shareholders to adopt the 
latter course. The £200,000 of capital originally 
subscribed has quite disappeared, and now, as one 
shareholder at the meeting on Wednesday last de- 
clared, the Company ‘‘does not possess a penny.” 
It is indeed so poor that one of the directors, Mr. 
J. T. C. Winkfield, has had to pay its office rent. 
The New Julia Nitrate Company has for chairman Mr. 
T. M. Thackthwaite, who is also chairman of the Tati 
Bluejacket Syndicate and a director of the Tati Con- 
cessions, Limited. When he was examined in the 


Tati Bluejacket case, Mr. Thackthwaite declared that 
‘‘the prospects of the New Julia Nitrate Company were 
very good, if they could raise more capital.” It seems 
odd that after four years of work, and an expenditure 
of £200,000 the New Julia should have nothing but 
prospects, but we know that Mr. Thackthwaite is of 
sanguine disposition. It is a valuable quality in the 
chairman of enterprises like the New Julia Nitrate 
Company and the Tati Bluejacket Syndicate. 


In common with all other markets, the South African 
market has again been dull and featureless, although 
prices have remained remarkably steady in spite of the 
utter lack of business. The recent rise has been well 
maintained, and as there are very few shares on offer at 
present prices, the ‘‘ bears” are loth to bang prices lest 
they should find themselves ‘‘ squeezed.” Rand Mines 
continue to creep up little by little, and there has been a 
quiet if not very extensive absorption of deep-level 
shares. Some of the outcrops, as our list shows, have 
even been put up a good deal above their real value. 
If, for instance, the life of the Johannesburg Pioneer is 
only one year, the investor who buys its shares at 
11 will find himself actually out of pocket when the 
mine is exhausted. The mines at the top of our list, on 
the other hand, show an excellent return to the investor. 
The profits of Rietfontein ‘‘ A” have fallen off latterly, 
owing to the thinness of the reef and the scarcity of 
native labour, but working costs on this property have 
been brought so low and the ore is so rich that the 
future of the mine is assured. The Van Ryn profit for 
June was again £5000 with only sixty stamps at work. 
When the full mill of 120 stamps is running, our 
estimate of the profits of the mine is likely to be not 
only fulfilled, but surpassed. Under the management 
of Mr. George Albu the property is being rapidly 
developed, and the mistakes which have been made in 
the past will soon all be rectified. The other returns 
for June need nocomment. They are quite monotonously 
good 

Estimatep Net OF TRANSVAAL MINEs. 
OUTCROPS. 


Company. Dividends. 20 July. Mine. Net 
Yield. 

Per Cent. Years. on 

Rietfontein A............. 35 30 17 
Meyer and Charlton... 70 4%... Io 7 
Retiason(") ..........0. 20 8}... 16 
Roodepoort United ... 50 4h 15 7 
Crown Reef (*) ......... 200 6 
City and Suburban (°) 
150 ... 107 ... 10 
Geldenhuis Main Reef 10... 44 
May Consolidated ...... « 4 
Langlaagte Estate ... 30 ... 34 15 «+» 4 
Durban Roodepoort... 80 .. 6 .. Q «. 3 


(*) 42 deep-level claims, estimated value equivalent to 
#2 per share. (*) Owns 23 D.L. claims, estimated 
value equivalent to £5 10s. per share. «(*) 51} deep- 
level claims, estimated value equivalent to £2 per share, 
and 47 water-right claims. (*) 52 D.L. claims, estima- 
ted value equivalent to £1 per share. (°) 18 D.L. 
claims, estimated value equivalent to £4 per share. 
(*) £4 shares. (') £5 shares. (*) Poorer North Reef 
Ore not taken into account. 
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Deep LEVELS. 

Estimated Price, Life of bable 
Company. Dividends. 20July. Mine. Net 

Yield. 

Per Cent Years. 
*Robinson Deep............ 200 ... QO}... 20... 16 
*Crown 200... 12h... 16... 
*Nourse Deep ............ 43. 
*Village Main Reef (*) 75 » 
*Geldenhuis Deep...... ... 
*Simmer and Jack......... 44(?)... 4() go... 3h 


The mines marked thus * are already at work. 
('‘) Owns 24,000 Roodepoort Central Deep shares, value 
436,000, and will probably sell sixty or seventy claims 
at a price equivalent to 41 per share. (*) Calculated 
on actual profits of working. (°) Owns 25,000 Wemmer 
shares, value equivalent to £1 per share. (*) £5 shares. 


Last week we referred to the excellent prospects of 
the new Primrose Mine, one of the Barnato group. A 
cablegram which arrived during the week states that a 
most valuable strike has been made upon the property 
on the eastern side, which was formerly known as the 
Mossrose Mine. Here a good reef has been dis- 
covered, extending over thirty claims and yielding ore 
rich in gold. This new discovery must materially im- 
prove the value of the New Primrose shares, for it will 
increase the life of the mine, and thus largely increase 
the net yield to the investor. 


The Oceana Consolidated Company have received 
advices from the Companhia de Mocgambique that the 
receipts of the first three months of 1898 amounted to 
£33,161, as compared with £22,142 for the same period 
in 1897. The Customs receipts at the port of Beira 
for the first three months of 1898 amounted to £19,303, 
compared with £12,043 in 1897. In June last the 
Customs receipts were £8674, as against £4551 in 
June 1897. For the first six months of the present 
year the Customs receipts were £40,000, as compared 
with £27,804 last year. These figures sufficiently show 
the remarkable progress which is being made in the 
territory of the Mozambique Company. Last year the 
revenue of the undertaking progressed with extra- 
ordinary rapidity; but the present year promises to 
be as much superior to the last as 1897 was to 1896. 


Westralians remain quite featureless, but encouraging 
reports are recently to hand with regard to the posi- 
tion of affairs in the goldfields. Very large quantities 
of rain have fallen in the Kalgurli and Coolgardie dis- 
tricts; and since the scarcity of water has always been 
the main obstacle to mining work in this region, it 
should be possible for the various companies to show 
better results than most of them have hitherto suc- 
ceeded in doing. 


NEW ISSUES. 
THB ROUMANIAN OLL BRUST, LIMITED. 


The Roumanian Oi! Trust, Limited, makes its appear- 
ance with a capital of £710,000, divided into 310,000 
Seven per cent. cumulative Preference shares and 
400,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each. It is formed to 
take over the whole of the capital and debentures of 
the Steaua Romana Company, an undertaking regis- 
tered under the Roumanian Commercial Code. The 
area of the oil lands to be taken over amounts to about 
23,000 acres, and it is stated that about four wells, 
with an average life of five years each, can be sunk 
per acre. The Roumanian Company owns refineries at 
Compina, Bucharest, Moinesci and Monteoru. Mr. 
Redwood, in a report based on the accountant’s 
figures, estimates that with an output of 150,000 tons 
a year the Company should make a net profit of about 
Litane, The purchase price is £810,000, and the 
vendors will, if necessary, take £660,000 in shares and 
£150,000 in cash. The present issue is of 210,000 
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Preference and 270 Ordinary shares, besides debentures 
to the extent of £200,000. 


THE ANGLO-BELGIAN SUGAR TRUST, LIMITED. 


The Anglo-Belgian Sugar Trust, Limited, has a share 
capital of £240,000 in 60,000 seven per cent. cumulative 
Preference and 180,000 £1 Ordinary shares. The Com- 
pany is formed to carry on business as sugar manu- 
facturers and refiners and to acquire the patents 
belonging to L. Janssens & Co. of Brussels, for the 
conversion of beet sugar into fine white crystals. The 
purchase price is £180,000, payable in 12,000 Pre- 
ference shares and the balance in fully-paid-up Ordinary 
shares, thus leaving the proceeds of the present issue, 
7.€., 48,000 Preference shares and i2,000 Ordinary 
shares, available to provide for working capital. 


SHORTS, LIMITED. 


Shorts, Limited, is formed to carry on the business of 
wine merchants instituted by Mr. Short in the Strand 
in 1835. The capital of the Company is £450,000, 
divided into £20,000 Four per cent. cumulative 
Preference, 12,500 Six per cent. Preferred Ordinary 
and 12,500 Deferred Ordinary shares, all of £10 each. 
The whole of the preference issue is taken up by the 
vendors, who are also the trustees. The total amount, 
therefore, now offered to the public is 250,000 in equal 
amounts of Preferred and Deferred Ordinary shares. 
According to the accountants’ certificate of profits for 
six years the average annual profits have been 
433,035- A list of the assets of the Company is 
given in the prospectus, which further states that as the 
business is a ready-money one the directors consider 
that no further working capital beyond these assets will 
be necessary. The information given in the prospectus 
is not of a cbaracter to inspire confidence in the 
undertaking. 

MAPONITE, LIMITED. 


Maponite, Limited, with a capital of £100,000 in £1 
shares, is formed to acquire the patent rights in a material 
called Maponite, letters patent for which have been 
applied for and provisional protection obtained. The 
purchase price for the patent is fixed by the vendor at 

75,000, payable as to £20,000 in cash and as to 

55,000 in fully paid shares. The present issue is of 
45,000 shares, out of which £25,000 will be provided 
as working capital. Maponite appears to be a sort of 
substitute for rubber, and the uses to which the new 
Company proposes to put it are numerous and varied, 
from golf and cricket balls, tobacco pouches, and 
similar trifles, to making spring blocks for railway 
buffers and belting for steam engines. Before asking 
so large a sum for the patent, the promoters would have 
been wiser if they had first tested its commercial possi- 
bilities. The chief advantage claimed for the substance 
is that it can be produced at a fraction of the cost of 
indiarubber. 

IND, COOPE AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Ind, Coope & Company, Limited, the well-known 
firm of brewers, of Romford and Burton-on-Trent, invite 
subscriptions for an issue of 20,000 cumulative 4} per 
cent. ‘‘B” preference shares of £10 each at a premium 
of £1 per share. The Company was originally started 
in 1886 with a capital of £948,000 in Ordinary and 
Preference shares, anda debenture capital of 41,250,000 
consisting of £750,000 four-and-a-half per cent. deben- 
ture stock, and £500,000 four per cent. ‘‘B” mort- 
gage debentures. The object of the present issue is to 
pay for certain properties that the Company has recently 
added to its present establishment and for the further 
extension of the Company’s business generally. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A 40 YEARS’ READER OF THE “ SATURDAY.”—IMMEDIATE 
ANNUITIES.—We referred to the National Mutual of Australasia; 
you send us a cutting about the Australian Mutual Provident, 
The two offices are quite distinct from each other. We believe 
the latter Company to be among the best in the world, but have 
no information as to the rates it quotes for immediate annuities. 

“ Anx10US.”—Henry Nourse or Ferreira would suit your 
purpese. Both are sound undertakings, making very large 

ofits, and affording a high yield after allowing for a sinking 

und to replace your capital when the mine is exhausted. 

S, C, S. (Bristol),— firm you mention are outside brokers 
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and have nothing to do with the Stock Exchange. We know of 
nothing against them except this fact, but we should not our- 
selves have dealings with them. 

ANON.—Yes, the mine will probably last longer than the 
time given in the table, but we prefer to make our estimates as 
conservative as possible. The mine is doing all that was 
expected of it and more. 

KING (Exeter).—The shares look like a good gamble even at 
their present price, but there is necessarily a great risk. 

V. D.—Hold until there is more activity in the Westralian 


Market. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
MANX DOGBERRIES. 
To the Editor of the SaTuRDAY REvIEw. 


IR,—You have been calling attention of late to some 
of the crimes perpetrated in the name of justice, but 
you have overlooked one which will, I believe, when 
exposed as you can expose it, take a high rank in the 
records of judicial infamy. The Isle of Man returns no 
members to the English Parliament, and so it is re- 
garded as outside the scope of the ordinary reporting 
agencies ; nor is there even anything of the sensational 
or of the sexually interesting in the case, such as would 
ensure for it extended notice in the daily newspapers; 
so John Dixon is likely to end his days in a convict 
prison unless some one can force the authorities at 
Whitehall to listen. Will the ‘‘ Saturday Review ” find 
room for a simple statement of the facts, and leave them 
to speak for themselves ? 

On July 8, John Dixon, of Eary Vale Farm, in the 
Isle of Man, after three days’ trial at Douglas, was 
found guilty of stealing a sheep and was sentenced to 
five years’ penal servitude. I do not wish to waste time 
by discussing whether such a sentence in the case of 
and elderly and delicate man of hitherto blameless life is 
(assuming his guilt) an inhuman one or not, although 
I could say a good deal; my object is simply to point 
out that on the testimony as reported at great length in 
the ‘‘ Isle of Man Times” now before me, there was not 
sufficient evidence to convict a tramp of stealing a 
turnip. The identification of the sheep and the proof 
that, even if it had been the prosecutor’s property, the 
prisoner came by it unlawfully, were ridiculously weak 
—they were not sufficient to induce even a jury of Isle of 
Man sheep-farmers (who regard any one indicted on such 
a charge just as a Louisiana lynching committee regard 
a negro), to agree to a verdict until they were locked 
up for a night, and until they had received many en- 
couraging hints from the bench. But Dixon was a 
stranger, the Isle of Man farmers had to get home to 
their holdings after three days’ detention, and so the 
Deemsters had their way. 

Now for the story. Dixon is a man who had 
acquired a good character, had saved money, and 
honestly earned a pension in the Liverpool police. 
Released from duty after many years’ service he married 
a wife, took a farm, and stocked it with his own money. 
He was respected by his neighbours and by his clergy- 
man, who came forward to testify that he had known 
the man for five years, and although ‘‘ the parson’s ear 
was common property in the neighbourhood,” he had 
‘“‘never heard a word against him.” He had ‘‘a very 
good reputation for honesty.” Another farmer named 
Greenshields rented three mountains in the island oa 
which he kept Scotch black-faced sheep. Some of 
these were missing from time to time—strayed, worried 
by dogs, or blown over the cliffs in a storm, as is the 
fashion with mountain sheep. His shepherd, MacTag- 
gart, went in search of lost sheep from time to time, 
or was sent for by Dixon and recovered an occasional 
straggler. MacTaggart’s cottage overlooked Dixon's 
farm, and he was in the habit, according to the evidence 
of Dixon and of Mrs. Dixon, of going through the 
Eary Vale sheep from time to time with this object. 
There was no concealment or possibility of concealment. 
When a Greenshields’ sheep was found on Eary Vale it 
was reclaimed and handed over as a matter of course. 

So far there is practically no conflict of evidence ; 
now we come to the contradictions. Mrs. Dixon’s 
story, corroborated by her nephew, is that in October 
or November last some strange men passed driving a 
flock of sheep, one of which “‘ took bad” and ‘‘ gave 
out” near the house. The men said they had a long 
way to go, and did not know what to do with it. After 
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some haggling Mrs. Dixon gave five shillings for the 
sheep, took it in and nursed it back to health. Hence- 
forth it was known on the farm as her ‘little sheep.” 
About the same time, admittedly, a sick sheep was 
missing from the Greenshields flock. Six months or 
more after two lambs were missing, and MacTaggart 
went in search. Going as usual to the Eary Vale farm, 
he looked through the flock. He looked hard at ‘‘ Mrs. 
Dixon's little sheep,” and made some sort of half claim 
on it. Then in an outhouse he was shown two lambs, 
which he professed to identify, but as the jury acquitted 
the prisoner on this count I need not further refer to it 
at present. Going on to the house, Dixon said to his 
wife, ‘‘ MacTaggart is claiming your little sheep,” 
whereupon MacTaggart answered, ‘‘No, I am not.” 
This was denied by MacTaggart, but the story seems a 
probable one, especially as he went away on that occa- 
sion without making any formal claim. Shortly after, 
however, he came and claimed the sheep, and from then 
till the trial it was in his possession. Dixon was 
charged with stealing the sheep and the lambs, was 
convicted on the first charge, and acquitted on the 
second. 

MacTaggart’s evidence of identification depended on 
five things, besides the appearance of the sheep. There 
was a brand across the nose, a brand on the horn, and 
a cut horn-tip, a tar-mark and a red-paint mark. Of 
these it appeared that the first was common to all 
Scotch sheep on the island, the second was obliterated 
all but some faint traces, the third was worthless as 
both horns were cut, the fourth was not visible and the 
fifth was a usual mark. As one witness said, sheep 
on the island had ‘‘ all sorts of marks,’”’ and one mark, 
relied on by the prosecution, ‘‘might be anybody’s 
mark.” On the other side, there was the thirty years’ 
character of the prisoner; the fact that there was no 
attempt at concealment ; that the farm and every sheep 
on it had been under MacTaggart’s eye every day for 
over six months, while Mrs. Dixon’s ‘little sheep” 
was there and while other strayed sheep had been iden- 
tified and reclaimed. Assuming that Dixon was a thief, 
is it credible that he would have fixed his felonious 
choice on a sick and valueless sheep, when he could as 
easily have taken a sound and valuable one and that he 
would have kept it on his farm for six months, open to 
the constant inspection of the shepherd, who could at 
any moment have identified it? Surely a thief would 
have made some attempt to get rid of his booty in the 
interval. 

How then, you will ask, came the jury to convict? 
The answer seems to lie partly in the desire of a jury 
of sheep-farmers to make an example of a prisoner 
who was not a Manxman, and partly in the out- 
rageous conduct of those fearful wildfowl, the 
Deemsters. The Court was constituted of the Gov- 
ernor, Lord Henniker, of the Clerk of the Rolls, and 
of Deemster Gell and Deemster Gill. Deemster Gell 
seems to have run the show, the rest being dummies. 
There were obviously two clear and simple defences 
arising out df the evidence—first, that the sheep did 
not belong to Greenshields at all; second, that it had 
been stolen from Greenshields by some drovers, and 
that Mrs. Dixon had legally but perhaps incautiously 
acquired it when it was lying by the roadside at her 
house. Note that on the original charge, that of 
stealing the lambs, Dixon was acquitted; on the 
secondary charge regarding the sheep, what the jury 
said was that he had not satisfactorily accounted for 
the possession of it. On this Deemster Gell at once 
closed and proceeded to pass sentence, although the 
shepherd had been quite as positive in his identification 
of the lambs as of the sheep. But this wonderful 
Deemster worked for a conviction all through. After 
the closing speech for the prosecution, he virtually sug- 
gested to the jury that they should return their verdict 
of guilty on both counts without further delay, and, 
although the jury hesitated and declared that they had 
differences on ‘‘ the whole points at issue,” he and his 
colleagues calmly retired and decided on the sentence 
while the jury were consulting.. I do not think that even 
the worst of our English hanging judges would be 
guilty of such an impudent illegality, yet Deemster 
Gell calmly announced that, while the jury were offering 
resistance to being coerced into returning a verdict of 
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guilty, ‘‘ the Court had been considering the matter on 
the previous night and they had decided what to do.” 
In other words, the Court had arranged a sentence 
for a prisoner accused on two counts, and, although he 
was acquitted on one of them, they proceeded to pass 
sentence all the same ! 

I have tried to tell this infamous story in the coldest 
of cold blood, but I venture to ask, Is such a sentence to 
stand? The evidence was scandalously insufficient for 
conviction, and the sentence is an outrage. Here isa 
man of unblemished character sent to his death—for it is 
not to be expected that at his age and with his weak 
health he can hope to survive such a savage sentence. 
His wife, for whom he had stocked the little farm on 
which they hoped to spend the remnant of their days, 
will be thrown on the roadside, and ‘‘ justice” will have 
another victim. Surely there is enough spirit of 
humanity and enough manliness left in England to see 
that these island Dogberries are baulked of their prey, 
and that Dixon is restored to the freedom of which he 
should never have been deprived. —Yours, 


REGUM.” 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REvIEw. 
7 North Road, Clapham Park, July, 1898. 


S1r,—The question of the authenticity of the Likeness 
of Christ is of such momentous and universal interest 
that I am reluctant to cast aside the results of the 
original research I have given to it for five-and-twenty 
years, through the misunderstanding of a word or two. 
In your very courteous review of my book, however, 
there are two words—‘‘ recognise” and ‘‘ proof”— 
which may become misleading, if wrongly interpreted. 
May I say that I use the word ‘‘ recognise” precisely in 
the same sense in which it is used by your reviewer 
when he writes: ‘‘ We are far from recognising in this 
unity a literal, historic transcript.” 

With regard to the more important word “proof,” 
your reviewer says: ‘‘Sir Wyke Bayliss ‘proves’ 
nothing. He cannot prove the unprovable. What 
he has done is to make out a strong case of pro- 
bability.” Will you allow me, in a brief quotation 
from ‘‘ Rex Regum,” to show precisely what it is that 
I claim to have done? ‘‘I ask my readers to go back 
with me century by century, examining this Likeness of 
Christ and the source from which each school, or Church, 
or period received it. I do not overweight the argu- 
ment by the multiplication of unnecessary examples. 
To show that it existed before the time of the great 
painters is to show that the great painters did not invent 
it. To show that it existed in the Roman period is to 
show that it is not the creation of the Medizval Church. 
To show, finally, that it existed in the times of the 
Apostles, and has never changed since, is to show all 
that I desire. If the Likeness was accepted by the 
Apostles, it may well be accepted by us.” 

With that I am content. In matters touching our 
faith, the Christian has very often to be content with 
such evidences as come within the definition of your 
reviewer, as only ‘‘strong cases of probability ;” but 
they are not the less precious for that.—Yours faith- 
fully, Bay iss. 


SAINT PROPRIETY. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAy REvIEw. 


Sir,—The philanthropic and statesmanlike attitude 
you have assumed in dealing with one of the most 
important, yet grievously misunderstood, questions of 
the day calls alike for gratitude and applause. Let me 
add my word of thanks to those of your other cor- 
respondents. 

There is a book in existence—the eminent authorship 
of which is an open secret—that should be read, marked, 
learned, and inwardly digested by every law-maker and 
law-administrator in the kingdom. It is called “A 
Problem in Modern Ethics.” From the pathological 
standpoint, the present condition of the law upon this 
subject is harsh and tyrannous. It is ignorance, and 
ignorance only, that punishes disease as crime.—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, . 

ONE AMONG Many. 


t 
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REVIEWS. 
MR. LESLIE STEPHEN AS A CRITIC. 


** Studies of a Biographer.” By Leslie Stephen. 2 vols. 
London : Duckworth. 


| HAVE always had a great respect for Mr. Leslie 

Stephen, and though I have read nothing of his 
since I was a boy, the recollection of his ‘‘ Hours in 
a Library” has always remained with me; and the 
charm of those caustic and learned studies in men and 
books is inevitably associated in my mind with the 
entrancing pages of the ‘‘ Cornhill,” of which he was 
the editor from 1871 to 1882, and which I used to 
read, in bound volumes, from cover_to cover. There 
never was such a magazine, or so it seems to me, as 
that ‘‘ Cornhill,” in which one came to recognise such 
signatures as ‘*R. L. S.,” ‘J. A. S.,” and in which 
George Meredith and Thomas Hardy appeared anony- 
mously. And those ‘‘ Hours in a Library,” which I 
pursued through volume after volume, were far from 
being the least fascinating among so many fascinating 
pages. Meeting with Mr. Leslie Stephen again, after 
an interval of some fifteen years, during which he has. 
been, so much of the time, conscientiously buried in 
his ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography,” I find that I 
take almost identically the same pleasure in his work 
that I took then ; though it seems to me that he has 
become a little gentler in his manner, while remaining 
at least as keen and unflinching as ever. 

Mr. Stephen’s criticism is of a peculiar, personal 
kind, and it is marked, above all, by an extreme 
sincerity, which has moulded his style, not inelegantly, 
into simply the most direct of possible vessels for 
pouring fact and opinion from the mind to the paper. 
Among other qualities he has an intellectual mastery 
over fact, precisely such as he demands, in one of the 
pages before us, from the ideal biographer, whom he 
contrasts, very happily, with the ‘‘dry antiquary,” to 
whom ‘any and every fact is of the same importance.” 
And, through this peculiar mastery, he has the gift of 
always being interesting, no matter what he is writing 
about ; for, in the first place, he never allows fact to 
stray from its logical piace in an argument or an 
analysis, and, secondly, he humanises speculation while 
he intellectualises fact. At its best his criticism is 
philosophical criticism, and philosophical criticism 
which is kept close to life ; even when, as in the article 
on ‘* The Evolution of Editors,” it is a kind of literary 
gossip, it is never mere gossip, it is always a clear, 
significant argument. And, with all his malicious wit, 
his criticism is always and conspicuously what so little 
criticism remains, when it becomes controversial, 
gentlemanly, in the most essential sense. It is part of 
his amusement to remind his readers, not infrequently, 
that he is a kind of Philestine. ‘‘I have a difficulty,” 
he says in his essay on Matthew Arnold, ‘‘ to which I 
must refer at the risk of giving an impression of mock- 
modesty. I feel, that is, the great difficulty of speak- 
ing to purpose of a man whose intellectual type was so 
different from my own. Had Arnold been called upon 
to pronounce judgment upon me, he must, however 
reluctantly, have set me down as a Philestine.” Now, 
of course, there is in this a certain amount of truth. 
His temperament, as he reminds us, is the ‘‘ pro- 
saic,” not the ‘‘ poetical” temperament. He prefers 
the eighteenth-century to the nineteenth -century 
definition of ‘‘enthusiasm.” ‘* When we drink a 
man’s health after dinner,” he says in the essay 
on Holmes, ‘‘we often express an estimate of his 
virtues which we might sometimes shrink from 
maintaining in cold blood. Yet our sentiment 
may be essentially genuine, though we have dropped 
some implied qualifications.” Well, he is just one of 
those people who never ‘‘drop the implied qualifications.” 
Yet, conscious as he is that ‘‘it is well to unlearn con- 
tempt for anybody,” conscious that to fail in sympathy 
is to fail in insight, until we reach the point where 
sympathy becomes itself an intellectual weakness, 
generous as only the just can venture to be, looking 
on impartiality as a kird of sacred duty, he turns out, 
most of the time, perhaps now and then really without 
knowing it, to be fighting the Philistines with their own 
weapons. Thus, in this very essay on Matthew Arnold, 
he has some excellent remarks on Arnold’s poetry, and 
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the only clear interpretation I have ever seen of what 
Arnold meant by poetry being ‘‘a criticism of life.” 
The essay on the ‘‘ Life of Tennyson,” where he again 
takes occasion to protest his unfitness for judging in 
delicate matters of wsthetics, is, so far from being in 
any way on the side of the Philistines, most signally on 
the opposite side, and seems to me the best general 
account of Tennyson that I have ever seen. Could 
anything be truer than this, and has anything in re- 
gard to Tennyson been more persistently overlooked ? 
‘When Tennyson is presented to us as giving the true 
solution of the doubts which beset our time, we should 
have some positive as well as negative testimony to his 
merits. . . . . Noble poetry, let us admit, may express 
either faith or scepticism; a conviction that we know 
or that we can never know; it may be openly pessi- 
mistic, or expressive of an enthusiastic faith in the 
future; but Tennyson, even in ‘‘In Memoriam,” always 
seems to me to be like a man clinging to a spar left 
floating after a shipwreck, knowing that it will not 
support him, and yet never able to make up his mind to 
strike out and take his chance of sinking or swimming.” 
And yet, as he also realises subtly and with perfect 
truth, ‘‘ the fact is, I take it, that poetry in a mind of 
great general power, not only may be, but cannot help 
being philosophy. Philosophy itself, it may be plausibly 
urged, is in reality nothing but poetry expressed by the 
cumbrous methods of dialectical formule. It labours 
painfully to put together ostensible reasons for the truth 
of the conceptions of life which are directly presented in 
the poetic imagery.” And how true, how unexpected 
(may one not say?) is the consciousness, almost 
apologetically confessed, that in FitzGerald’s ‘* Omar 
Khayyam” there is something (he need not have said 
in philosophy merely, but in poetry) of which we find 
not a trace in the poetry of Tennyson. ‘‘ When, a little 
later, we began to know what Omar Khayyam had 
said some eight centuries before, we felt the power 
of a direct and intensely powerful utterance of one 
mode of treating the eternal problem.” 

One reason, certainly, of the vivid interest which Mr. 
Stephen gives to all his essays is his own constant, 
though for the most part repressed, concern with what 
he calls ‘‘ the eternal problem.” Books about books, 
merely, are an intolerable addition of noughts to a 
nought. I am reminded of all purely literary criticism 
when I read, in the instructive essay on ‘‘ The Impor- 
tation of German,” how ‘ Taylor compares Goethe, 
Schiller and Kotzebue, and shows, in the proper 
formula of critical balancing, how one is remarkable 
for ‘invention,’ and the second for ‘pathos,’ and the 
third for ‘truth to nature.’” That, at all events, is not 
what Mr. Stephen has to tell us. The most absorbing, 
the most keenly thought out, essay in these volumes is 
scarcely about literature at all: the essay on Pascal. 
Here we are told, not so much what Pascal wrote, as 
what he thought; and his whole system of thought 
is summed up with perfect fairness, not without the 
application of a perfectly fair criticism. And we are 
left with this significant outlook: ‘* He is himself, as 
he declared man to be in general, a kind of incarnate 
antinomy. As he brings the heart into hopeless 
conflict with reason; as he manages at once to 
exaggerate the baseness and the grandeur of human 
nature; as he urges alternately with extraordinary 
keenness two aspects of truth, and is forced to make 
them contradictory instead of complimentary; as his 
moral position is on one side pure, elevating and a 
standing rebuke to all the meaner tendencies of his 
generation, and yet, on the other, becomes morbid, 
perverse and impracticable, because he has separated 
life into its incommensurable elements—he leaves to us 
not a final solution but a problem: How to form a 
system which shall throughout be reasonable and 
founded upon fact, and yet find due place and judicious 
guidance for the higher elements, which he has really 
perverted in the effort to exaggerate their importance ?” 
It is on this query that the book appropriately 
ends, 

Where Mr. Stephen is most at his ease, and, no 
doubt, most easily himself, is in the presentment of such 
figures as Gibbon and Jowett, in the relation of Scott’s 
commercial enterprises, of Wordsworth’s political trans- 
formations. Here he can, as he says of Johnson, 
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‘*consider the concrete human being, from Wapping to 
St. James’s, as the subject-matter of a separate and 
intensely interesting science.” He has very definite, 
and in some cases very tangled, facts to re-arrange and 
explain; he has positive matter to deal with. He 
knows that no one could do just these things better 
than he is doing them; while he is not at all so sure 
that other people would not write better about poets. 
And certainly there have been people who could write 
better about poets. But who is there, at the present 
day, now writing in English, who is capable of such 
acute, learned, unacademic, serious, witty, responsible 
criticism as that contained in these two volumes ? 
Mr. Leslie Stephen is not only a critic, he is a 
philosophic thinker ; and, since the death of Coventry 
Patmore, I do not know any other writer of criticism 
whom it would be possible to call by that name. 
ARTHUR SYMONS. 


LEAD-POISONING IN THE POTTERIES. 


‘The Potter and Lead-poisoning.” By W. Dowling 
Prendergast, M.D. London: Marshall, Russell. 


HERE could be no more authoritative witness as to 
the state of things prevailing in the Potteries than 

the medical man who has spent many years of his pro- 
fessional life in practice amongst the victims of the lead. 
Dr. Prendergast has had fifteen years of that experience, 
and his little book should be of the greatest service in 
giving accurate and detailed knowledge to the agita- 
tion that at last seems to be stirring the public out of 
its apathy. It is written without the slightest effort 
after sensation-mongering ; there is no fine writing in 
the style of the leading article peroration in it ; but its 
quiet statement of the terrible facts is far more telling 
than any amount of perfervid declamation. What those 
facts are is now in some measure known to every one 
outside Whitehall, where the stuffed figure of the most 
inert of Home Secretaries sits—cloaked in the usual 
departmental ignorance—beyond the reach and ap- 
parently beyond the hope of information upon this, as 
upon most other matters of industrial administration. 
The annual mortality statistics for the ceramic trades, 
issued by the Registrar-General, shocking as they are, 
reveal barely half the truth. They tell us that the 
mortality amongst the adult male pottery and earthen- 
ware workers is seventy per cent. higher than the 
average mortality of the general adult male population, 
and thirty per cent. higher than that of even so noto- 
riously unhealthy a trade as steel and iron working. 
Compared with the figures for normally healthy occu- 
pations, those for this fatal trade become too dreadful to 
contemplate with that calmness which a proper con- 
sideration of the case demands, being 240 per cent. 
higher than those for agriculture, for example. This is 
a sufficiently appalling revelation of the sacrifice of 
human life in the making of pottery, but, as we have 
said, it scarcely reveals half the truth. In the first 
place, the Registrar-General’s figures leave out the 
women altogether. The effect of such an omission in 
watering down the comparative mortality may be 
guessed from the fact that there are 20,700 women em- 
ployed in the Potteries, many of them in the most 
deadly of the lead processes. Dr. Prendergast tells us 
that of seven cases of blindness recently under his 
notice six were women. That is, no doubt, an excep- 
tional proportion, but it is quite certain that the in- 
clusion of the female cases would send up the official 
figures very considerably. Then, again, the mortality 
returns only begin to take account of adult males at the 
age of twenty-five, while, as a matter of fact, children 
from fourteen years of age are extensively employed, 
even in the dipping-house, and Dr. Prendergast gives 
us particulars of several cases under his own care—two 
within the past six months—of the poisoning of boys 
of fourteen At the inquest upon one of them the 
father stated that he was accustomed nearly every day 
to give the child large doses of sulphate of * magnesia 
‘*to work the lead out of him”—a statement that is 
like the throwing of a searchlight into the pit in its 
grim revelation of the conditions under which the 
children of the Potteries live their lives and prepare for 
healthy manhood. There are 11,277 young persons 
employed in the death area, making, with the women, 
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an omitted class slightly more numerous than the whole 
of the adult males, with whom alone the official sta- 
tistics are concerned. The extent to which those 
statistics understate the case is, however, not even yet 
sufficiently clear. There is this further fact to be taken. 
into account, that amongst the workers included in the: 
returns are many classes of potters who do not come: 
into contact with the lead at all, and amongst whom: 
there is no excessive mortality. The clay-makers, 
pressers, biscuit firemen and cleaners, modellers and] 
mould-makers, and many others have nothing to do: 
with the lead. Only the workers on the glaze 
are affected. It is obvious that by the inclusion 
of all these sections in one common average, the: 
mortality returns give us only a faint shadow of the: 
actual facts as to the effect of the lead upon those who: 
are in direct contact with it. How far we must raise 
the Registrar-General’s figures before we begin to 
approach the terrible truth is indicated by such a para- 
graph as this from Dr. Prendergast’s book :—‘‘ In 123, 
pregnancies 73 children were born dead; of these 64. 
were abortions, 4 premature births, and 5 born at their 
full time. Of the 50 born alive 20 died the first year, 8 


the second, 7 the third, and only 14 reached the age of. 


ten years.” These ghastly figures fully bear out the: 
general statement made by Professor Oliver that ‘‘ leadi 
workers miscarry in much larger proportions than other 
women, and the children born generally die in con- 
vulsions.” 

The recital of such facts might easily be continued to 
any length. Our purpose, however, is-not to catalogue: 
the horrors of ‘‘ potters’ rot,” from its.beginning in the- 
sweet taste in the mouth and the faint blue line on the 
gums to its end in blindness, epileptiform» convulsions. 
and relieving death; but rather to add our voice to 
those now clamouring at the apparently deaf doors of 
the Home Office for an end to the national disgrace 
attaching to the existence amongst us of industrial 
conditions that can produce such results. We confess. 
that we have no patience with any proposals for merely 
temporising with the evil. No doubt, by means of 
rigidly enforced conditions as to washing, eating,. 
ventilation, the wearing of respirators, and so on, the- 
death roll might be materially reduced. But with alli 
such precautions lead poisoning will remain, mini+ 
mised but not prevented, so long as the: use-of deadly: 
glazes is permitted. And we beg leave to: think. that. 
the production of a cheap glaze on earthenware:is not: 
worth any sacrifice of human life at all, not even a 
minimised sacrifice; that in all cases—-the match 
industry is another—in which life is involved and the 
claims of cash are in conflict with the claims of human 
flesh and blood, the claims of cash cannot be regarded 
fora moment. But happily there is no need to rest the: 
case for reform upon so extreme a justification as that. 
If there were, we should not hesitate so to rest it, and! 
to maintain, whatever might be the consequences to: 
vested interests, that no industry was-worth preserving” 
at such a price of blood, let alone such an industry as. 
the production of cheap coloured Majolica or Rocking-- 
ham ware, which in its crude ugliness is a degradation: 
to the purchaser as well as a danger to the maker. It 
is to the use of leadless glazes that we must look for a. 
solution of the problem. And here the potter has an, 
advantage over the phosphorus worker ; for while we- 
are still waiting for the discovery of a non-poisonous. 
match which will strike on any surface, we know 
already how to produce leadless glazes. In the face of” 
the facts, and of the growing public indignation as they- 
become more and more widely known, we can hardly- 
believe that Sir Matthew Ridley, with even his unparal- 
lelled capacity for sluggishness, can remain untouched’ 
by any sense of the grave administrative responsibility 
resting upon him. It is difficult to picture to one’s self’ 
the state of mind of the man—even the man who spends 
his days in the narcotic atmosphere of Whitehall—who- 
can sleep at night while so imperative a call to duty 
remains unanswered. As Home Secretary he should! 
stand for, the conscience of the nation; and when 
ninety-nine Englishmen in a hundred, looking at the: 
case of these pottery workers, feel. something of ‘‘all 
our shame in this their woe,” it is. not for the man to- 
whom the nation has entrusted’ the interpretation into 
action of its feelings in these: industrial. matters to» 
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lbetray his trust, whether by comrplete inaction or by 
dilatory and unnecessarily repeated inquiries into facts 
that already shame the daylight for plainness. 


TWO MASTERS OF MEDICINE. 


“* Masters of Medicine.” ‘‘ William Stokes.” By Sir 
William Stokes. London: Unwin. 
“*Sir Brodie.” By Timothy Holmes. London : 
nwin. 


“THE old Irish family of Stokes has furnished not a 
few illustrious scientific men, and amongst them 
must certainly be reckoned the subject of this memoir. 
His early efforts in introducing the use of the stethoscope 
and his later work on diseases of the chest and heart 
-are well known, but it is by his indefatigable attempts 
to broaden medical education, by the liberality of his 
views and the influence for good which he exercised 
over the younger men and students with whom he came 
‘in contact that his chief claim to our appreciation rests. 
Brilliant in conversation, versatile, typically Irish in 
face as in character, he yet was possessed of a certain 
effeminacy and indecision, not altogether rare among 
the cultured Irish, which prevented him from ever taking 
a decided attitude in Hibernian politics. Vigorous 
measures of any kind were eminently distasteful to him, 
and his relations with active Irish politicians were for 
ithe most part purely social, such influence as he 
possessed being chiefly used in endeavouring to restrain 
what he considered to be too violent tendencies. 

He was more daring in conception than practice, 
ithough many of his speculations seem now after the 
dapse of years of scientific progress in medicine to be 
very wide of the mark. This is especially true of his 
work on fever. But his notes of cases and comments 
on them were always both comprehensive and sugges- 
tive, and could not but succeed in impressing those who 
worked under him and in forming habits which must 
have gone far to raise the medical status in Ireland. 
He had many interests outside his profession. Fond 
from youth upwards of poetry, of literature generally 
and of archzological studies, he mixed in a society 
chiefly of dilletanti, it is true, but still in a society where 
the conversation and current of thought did not always 
iturn in the direction of “shop.” It was just this 
versatility which prevented enormous professional 
success from a worldly point of view ; but it was also 
ithis that gave a breadth to his ideas which enabled him 
to do more for medical education in Ireland than ten 
plodders could have succeeded in doing. And with him 
we feel that at any rite we have to do with a man very 
much in touch with his fellows and always responsive 
ito that touch. As a physician his keen observation and 
extensive practice, added to his other qualities, enabled 
him to do much in helping medicine along that path of 
common sense which has been such a notable feature in 
the last half century of medical progress. As a man he 
was at least not a professional drudge. 

In the biography of such a man we look for 
some account whereby we may know him as he lived, 
and form a picture of him in his relations to a 
world full at that time of a peculiar interest. But 
ithis book lets us into no such secrets, here is no 
ikey to the man’s nature, no magic touch which places 
him living before us. It is another addition to the 
already long list of failures in the biography of a father 
by a son. We look for a vivid likeness, not for 
panegyrics by relatives and friends—and we look in vain. 
We are teld in at least half a dozen places that Stokes 
lhad great descriptive powers, and, to prove it, there are 
half a dozen lengthy extracts from half a dozen fairly 
commonplace letters. Accounts of sunsets, waterfalls, 
rainbows and various Madonnas can scarcely be said 
to throw much light on the life of a great physician as 
‘we desire to know him. But if the descriptive powers 
of the father be great, how much greater are those of 
his son! Stokes, failing in health through an accident 
and advancing years, was reluctantly compelled to give 
up all active work; he finally left his home in 
Dublin, drives out to his country house at Howth, 
and, in so doing, vividly recalled to his son’s mind 
‘*Turner’s masterpiece of the old Téméraire going 
to its last resting-place” ! 

Sir Benjamin Brodie was in many respects the very 
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opposite of Stokes. In the high forehead, deep-set eyes, 
firm mouth and sharp somewhat grim face as seen in 
his portrait by Watts, we realise that he was at least as 
Scotch as Stokes was Irish. And he plodded and 
worked, saved and drudged as Stokes did not and could 
not. His essentially Scotch qualities, together with 
the influence possessed by his family, which was by no 
means small, secured him a professional success the 
like of which has been the lot of but few medical men. 
Unlike Stokes his outside interests and occupations all 
took their colouring from his profession. But he possessed 
intensely sound commonsense in matters surgical, 
and this enabled him to go at once to the root of the 
problems presented to him and solve most of them 
satisfactorily. He probably did as much as any one 
else in England to clear out an immense bequest of 
medical quackery from preceding centuries. That he 
was one of our greatest surgeons we cannot for a 
moment doubt, but he was scarcely a great innovator, 
and we must always regard him as one who had great 
faith in the healing powers of nature, as a simplifier 
rather than a discoverer of new methods and fresh 
scientific facts. His life, as told in the book before us, 
is intensely duil, as dull as the life of Stokes. Mr. 
Unwin really must get livelier writers to continue his 
useful series. 


THE STORY OF A PLAY. 


‘‘The Story of a Play.” ANovel. By W. D. Howells. 
London and New York: Harper. 


Ts acute and refined, but wilfully prosaic talent of 

Mr. Howells needs, to do it justice, a subject 
chosen with extreme adroitness. Mr. Howells’ failures 
will be found, on analysis, to be failures of essential 
theme. In ‘‘The Story of a Play” he has happily 
lighted upon a singularly sympathetic idea, around 
which he moves, with his observation and his wit, in 
the most harmonious lines. This idea is, in fact, a very 
simple and, one would have said, a rather bald one; it 
is neither more nor less than the difficulties presented 
to a young dramatist, in getting his first play accepted 
by the determination of his wife to have a finger in the 
pie. But, if there is anything which Mr. Howells 
thoroughly comprehends, it is the over-educated con- 
science of the thin-blooded, nervous New England 
woman, who has, as he puts it, ‘‘deep within her 
Unitarianism, the Puritan joy in suffering for a sin,” 
and to whom the temptation to ‘‘nag” is not less 
dominant than is, to a Southern nature, the tendency, 
under favourable conditions, to break the seventh com- 
mandment. To this New England type of woman, life 
is what the ‘‘ nonsphoric decoction ” was, in Fielding’s 
apologue, to the beautiful young female who took but 
one very small sip of it, yet made as many grimaces 
and screwed up her face as much in doing so as if she 
had drained the bottle. 

Brice Maxwell is a man who has had the training 
of a journalist, and is now beginning to write for the 
stage. He has married above him, that is to say, 
he has presumed to propose to the daughter of rich Mr. 
Hilary, a professional man high in New York society. 
Louise Hilary fell violently in love with Maxwell, then con- 
vinced herself (Apropos of nothing) that his moral nature 
was not noble enough for her, then cried her eyes out 
for fear of losing him. She is extremely fond of her 
dreamy, handsome husband ; ‘‘ he is so simple in his 
straightforward egotism, beside her sinuous unselfish- 
ness,” as Mr. Howells says in his ingenious way. 
Maxwell has just finished writing a play, an American 
drama on a grand scale, symbolist, socialist, suggestive, 
exactly what—so a minor character in the book ex- 
plains to us—Ibsen or Maeterlinck might have written 
if he had happened to be an American. It gets cut 
about a great deal, as the plot of the novel proceeds, 
but it strikes us as rather a good play, and at the end of 
the novel we find it launched on a great popular success. 
It first attracts the notice of an actor-manager, called, 
on the stage, Lancelot Godolphin, who brings it out at 
first with modified results. The figure of this actor is 
one of Mr. Howells’ most entertaining and most 
original creations. The honest enthusiasm of the man, 
the absolute absence in him of any sort of consistency, 
his innocent readiness to be bound down by agreements 
from which he releases himself in a moment, his childish 
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vanity, his equally childish affectionateness—all these 
elements in the actor-type make the successive appear- 
ances of Godolphin an unfailing delight. 

In Mr. Howells’ early volumes of essays, particularly 
in ‘* Venetian Life,” he displayed a verbal humour, a 
sort of gay and delicate waggishness, which gave his 
style a charm of its own. He has since taken the pro- 
duction of his novels seriously, and the element of fun 
has unduly dropped out of them. It reappears in ‘‘ The 
Story of a Play,” and we welcome it with effusion. 
When the Maxwells, after much effort, secure a yellow- 
haired domestic, who assures them that she is ‘‘a 
Sweden’s girl,” we laugh as we did at the humours of a 
Sunday in Venice. The parents-in-law of Maxwell look 
upon esthetic honours of any sort as in questionable 
taste, but Mrs. Hilary is impressed agreeably by the 
fact that a play has been written by her daughter’s hus- 
band ; ‘‘in her feeling it went far to redeem the Drama 
that it should be related to the Hilarys by marriage.” 
Whenever the Maxwells receive a telegram about the 
fortunes of their play, Mr. Maxwell ‘can never help 
calling out, ‘‘Oh, dear, I hope there’s nothing the 
matter with papa! or your mother.” Things of this 
kind make a poor show in quotation, but they keep the 
reader smiling as he turns from page to page, and pro- 
duce the most cheerful impression. Mr. Howells’ 
humour has not the forced American note; it is like 
that of a very delightful talker in easy conversation. 

As to what we may call the serious part of this book, 
its psychology, the art of the author in weighing and 
dissecting and resolving the tissues of an invertebrate 
mind was never more brilliantly exemplified. Poor 
little exasperating Mrs. Maxwell leaps and wriggles 
under the lens with miraculous exactitude. In this sort 
of analysis Mr. Howells has no rival, even among the 
French. But—is it worth doing? Or rather—since all 
things are worth doing as well as Mr. Howells does this 
—is it not permissible to wish that he would emanci- 
pate his talent from so excessive a pre-occupation with 
the infinitely small? We know not how it is, but while 
we acknowledge without reserve what a talent in the 
construction of a story Mr. Howells possesses, what a 
charming writer he is, how closely and truly he observes, 
we always close his books with a vague disappointment. 
There has been a display of power, and yet the result is 
small. But this is, perhaps, an unfair reflection, and it 
is certainly an ungracious one in face of a novel so 
highly entertaining as ‘‘ The Story of a Play.” 


SCRAPPY NATURAL HISTORY. 


‘The Everyday Book of Natural History.” By James 
Cundall. Revised and in part Re-written by 
Edward Step. Illustrated. London: Jarrold. 


[ss book before us is a superior type of the all too 
prevalent natural history sketch. In its day it 
was sufficiently popular, and we cannot, to our satis- 
faction, imagine why Mr. Step, who might well have 
rested awhile on the laurels justly earned by his agree- 
able sketch of the Deep Sea, should have thought it 
necessary to issue a new edition, or, having done so, 
why he should not have been at greater pains to bring 
it up to date. For zoology, even so much as is wanted 
for a ‘* popular” work, marches with rapid strides 
now-a-days, and even the daily papers will give us later 
knowledge on, say, the attitude of the farmer towards 
squirrel and titmice than is to be found in these pages. 
As the original plan of the work is adhered to, it is 
not to be expected that much improvement should 
have been made in the almost inevitable errors in the 
selection of particular birds or flowers as characteristic 
of every day in the year. That such a selection would, 
in any case, be extremely difficult, and in every case 
largely a matter of opinion, it would be folly to deny ; 
but we cannot think that the present editor’s feeble 
consolation in the preface, that if the thing looked for is 
not described, something else of equal interest will be 
found, quite meets the case. What could be less timely 
than the choice of the roach and dace for March 6th 
(almost the eve of the close season for coarse fish) 
introduced with the startling assertion : ‘‘The angling 
season has now commenced.” For poachers, perhaps, 
but assuredly not for sportsmen. The short chapter on 
coarse fish is mostly made up of quotations ; one of the 
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few original statements to the effect that the habits of all 
coarse fish are the same will not pass without criticism 
on the part of Thames fishermen. The hints on the 
rifling of the nest of so useful an insect-eater as the 
sand-martin might well, in deference to modern bird- 
protection acts, have been omitted. The writing is. 
here and there exceedingly careless, as for instance : 
‘* The young are said to be easily tamed, and taught to 
catch fish not for itself but for its master.” A book of 
this ‘‘light” description should either be written in. 
English or not at all. Nor are all the errors only 
errors of style. What else, for instance, can be in- 
ferred from the expression (A propos British carnivora) 
‘the true martens” (p. 31) than that we have, as 
formerly alleged, two martens, and not, as is actually 
the case, one only. Yet with all its faults the book 
is likely to find its way to many a table and be there 
appreciated, for it has a charm of its own, not a little 
of which is due to the pleasant alternating of anima} 
and vegetable subjects. 


WELLINGTON AND HIS COMRADES. 


‘* The Wellington Memorial: His Comrades and Con- 
temporaries.” By Major Arthur Griffiths. London : 
Allen. 


Ts author of this book tells us in the preface that 
the true life of the Duke of Wellington still 
remains to be written. He neither makes any attempt 
to fill the gap, nor proposes to do more than jot down a 
few notes which may be of service to some future 
biographer. But since nothing that he says is either 
new in fact or pregnant with original thought, his pur- 
pose in putting pen to paper is not apparent. Un- 
doubtedly in the biography of the Great Duke there 
lies a subject worthy of an able writer and most la- 
borious student. Continental writers have up to date 
almost universally failed to understand him. His 
character was so essentially English, his mode . of 
thought and action so pronouncedly opposed to those 
to which our neighbours are accustomed to and look 
for in their prominent men, that both character and 
mode of thought of action are unappreciated. His. 
caution and patience have been mistaken for slowness. 
or stupidity by men who have formed their notions of 
what leaders of men should be from the example of 
Napoleon, or Soult, or even Bliicher. Foreigners could 
not and cannot even now understand that the most 
successful soldier of his day, a great noble and high in 
the confidence of the crowned heads of Europe, was. 
always at the mercy of a party majority in the House. 
of Commons, had little or no power but what was. 
doled out to him by ministers, could not even select 
his own staff officers, and could give no rewards to 
the men whom he knew to be deserving. His diffi- 
culties are never grasped by foreign critics, the manner 
in which politics governed his strategy never under-. 
stood. His reticence forbade a knowledge of the 
real position he occupied even to his own countrymen, 
while his self-abnegation, sense of duty, patient courage, 
and untiring energy were forgotten in a coldness of 
demeanour and sternness of discipline, which not un- 
commonly accompany such austere virtues. Certainly 
the life of the Duke of Wellington should be written. 
if only that those who remember chiefly his unsympa- 
thetic nature may realise how high the rugged mountain. 
soared, how much it overtopped the lesser but more. 
attractive peaks that have caught the glow of popularity 
As an earnest of something better which we trust 
may come, we may tolerate the present sketch, but we. 
fear that it will completely fail to satisfy students, 
and will attract but little attention even from those 
who read for mere amusement. The feature of Wel- 
lington’s character was its intellectuality. He saw 
everything in the light of pure reason, he was ruled by 
common sense. Although a man of quick temper, and 
even impulsive, when he took the reins he became a 
philosopher. He could be bold when necessary, as was. 
evidenced at Assaye, regardless of loss when time was 
an object, as at Badajoz, yet his Peninsular campaigns: 
were characterised by their caution, economy of men 
and horses, and unexampled patience. While the 
imagination of Napoleon plunged him into the disasters. 
of Egypt, the defeat of Aspern, the catastrophe of 
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Russia, his rival never knew defeat, and, with the 
exception of Marlborough, is the only general who in 
a long career of war was always successful. The lines 
of Torres Vedras do not appeal to popular fancy as do 
Austerlitz or Waterloo, but the conception and ability 
which gave them being and carried them out secretly 
and with unexampled self-control, are as worthy of 
admiration as are any triumphs in war. The tactics of 
Salamanca, the strategy of Vittoria, are unsurpassed in 
military history, but they have been half forgotten of 
late by the profanum vulgus because the soldier who 
conceived them entertained political views opposed to 
popular sentiment. Yet one may say of Wellington 
that which can scarcely be said of any other man who 
lived through such a career, that the moré the light is 
turned on him the more noble does he appear. 
Nothing petty, nothing mean, nothing unworthy has 
ever made a relative or admirer wince, while the 
special qualities which have made the Empire what it 
is are known to have been his. Having beaten in turn all 
the best generals of Napoleon, he finally beat him, the 
greatest leader whom probably the world ever knew. 
Few men have ever occupied so distinguished a 
place in their world, while none have been more simple 
in their habits, more devoted to duty, more completely 
the servant of their country. To deal with such a 
man’s career in a few hundred pages of large print, 
thrown together somewhat disjointedly from older com- 
pilations, is almost an impertinence. Nor do the very 
perfunctory and dull notices of the great Duke’s con- 
temporaries make up for the earlier deficiencies. Even 
the dates of the births and deaths of these worthies 
are frequently omitted, nor is the list of the positions 
they occupied always complete. In fact, such bio- 
graphies as these are absolutely worthless, and are 
padding pure and simple. There are no maps in a 
book which is continually mentioning towns and places; 
there are no plans of battles, and there is no index. 
The book, in fact, is neither attractive in style nor of 
value as a work of reference. 


THE WONDERFUL CENTURY. 


‘*The Wonderful Century: Its Successes and Its 
Failures.” By Alfred Russel Wallace. London: 
Sonnenschein. 


Carlyle’s doctrine concerning self-consciousness 
is true, and true of ages as well as of indi- 
viduals, this age must be the most spiritually destitute 
that has yet elapsed. It seems to be our maxim that 
the proper study of mankind is the Nineteenth Century. 
One man views it with exultation, another with melan- 
choly: Mr. Wallace justifies both. According to his 
estimate the progress that we have made in scientific 
discovery and in the application of science to the arts of 
life exceeds that of all former centuries put together ; 
but against this must be reckoned many shortcomings, 
and in fact a general failure to utilise for social pur- 
poses the astonishing powers that have fallen into our 
hands. 

As to our successes in science and the useful arts, 
Mr. Wallace explains them in a series of lucid and 
entertaining chapters, and then, summarising the results 
and comparing them with the achievements of the past, 
finds in chap. xv. that the Nineteenth Century has made 
twenty-four inventions and discoveries of the highest im- 
portance, whilst all preceding ages have only made 
fifteen of equal rank. He does not insist upon the pre- 
cise numbers, but thinks that ‘‘ the difference between 
the lists is so large that probably no competent judge 
would bring them to an equality.” But to us, however 
incompetent, it appears as if our forefathers had not 
been justly dealt with. We miss from the list of their 
works—(1) the obtaining of fire by friction; (2) the 
invention of clothes, probably a round-about process, 
but meritorious for all that ; (3) the building of houses ; 
and (4) ships. Then there are the mechanical powers : 
(5) lever; (6) inclined plane; (7) pulley; (8) wheel, 
&c. Our forefathers (9) reclaimed and cultivated the 
wheat plant and other vegetables; and (10) domesti- 
cated the horse, dog and other animals. They 
invented clocks and the measurement of time by 
months and years. They developed all the Fine Arts, 
and at one time or another could beat us at every one 
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of them. ‘To subserve music, they made the psaltery, 
sackbut and all other kinds of instrument. As for 
money and instruments of credit, Mr. Wallace may 
think they have done more harm than good. Still he 
might have given credit to Socrates and his successors 
for the founding of logic, ethics and politics; to 
Descartes and Locke (‘or introducing the empirical 
study of psychology ; to Grotius for international law ; 
and to Adam Smith for political economy. Huxley 
would have reckoned the metaphysics of Berkley and 
Hume amongst the usefui exercises of human reason. 
If to this list we add religion, morals and the British 
Constitution, perhaps the balance may be considered 
to incline to the advantage of those who have gone 
before. In making this list, we ceased counting when 
the number of their marks had been brought up to 
twenty-five. 

This is a new version of the quarrel between ancients 
and moderns, and another Swift might write ‘‘ The 
Battle of the Projectors,” in which Archimedes should 
hang Edison by an ingenious arrangement of pulleys, 
and some palzolithic genius with his fire-stick impale 
the inventor of lucifer matches. On the whole, are not 
we ourselves among the achievements of our forefathers, 
and is it not a little strange that one of the great 
founders of the theory of evolution should encourage a 
contention for pre-eminence between the acorn and the 
oak ? 

As to our failures, it is to be feared that an irreverent 
reader, glancing down the list of them, will be tempted. 
to smile. Mr. Wallace is as courageous as he is 
veracious, and accordingly he begins with our neglect 
of phrenology. But in this there is really nothing to 
laugh at, for the modern doctrine of the localisation of 
cerebral functions adopts the fundamental positions of 
phrenology. Next comes our thick-headed opposition 
to hypnotism and psychical research; and then ‘‘ the 
delusion of vaccination”—the longest chapter of all, 
and an extremely serious one. Moreover, instead of 
putting an end to war, we have devoted to its service 
all the resources of science and industry. Finally, our 
system of industry involves incalculable evils: it is 
wasteful and unjust; the immense increase of pro- 
duction has been accompanied by such a distribution of 
wealth that, whilst scores of millionaires have been 
created at one end of the social scale, at the other end 
poverty, disease and starvation have spread and 
strengthened their hold upon the feebler sections of 
the working classes. As Mr. Wallace interprets, 
statistics, pauperism, lunacy, suicide, infant mortality 
and crime have not only increased, but have increased 
in a greater ratio than the population. 

Whatever the precise figures in which these evils. 
should be estimated, the magnitude of the evils and our 
failure to deal with them must be acknowledged. And 
we will not comment particularly on the ‘‘ remedies for 
want” proposed by Mr. Wallace in an appendix ; 
though we cannot agree with him; but, speaking 
generally, it is difficult to see the connexion between 
his biological and his social science. His biology is. 
the greatest success of this century, his social schemes 
are among the failures of preceding ages. He says, 
justly, that our failures ‘‘ will be held by the historian 
of the future to show that we of the nineteenth century 
were morally and socially unfit to possess and use the 
enormous powers for good or evil which the rapid 
advance of scientific discovery had given us.” Pre- 
cisely: at least one man in four is unfit to live under 
the conditions of modern industry. The great dis- 
coveries and inventions have been made by a very few 
men; even those who can understand them are not very 
numerous ; to learn laboriously to apply them by rule of 
thumb is the livelihood of men of average ability : what 
chance have the remainder? For many of them there 
never was a time when they could have got their living, 
either before or since the glacial epoch, and according 
to Mr. Galton’s application of the doctrine of averages 
to human population such failures are to be expected. 
The great men, men of the second rank, of the third, of 
the fourth (still high up in the scale of human life), are 
bought and paid for with an equal and opposite genera- 
tion of weaklings, incorrigibles, imbeciles and idiots. 
In an interesting autobiographic passage on p. 139 Mr. 
Wallace tells us that the theory of Natural Selection. 
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‘was suggested to him at Ternate, in the Moluccas, 
-during an attack of fever, by a reminiscence of Malthus’s 
‘* Essay on Population.” Yet he never seems to have 
remembered that essay when thinking over the problem 
of the unemployed. The growth of pauperism, lunacy, 
infant mortality and suicide seems to show that Natural 
Selection is still busy with mankind. But no more of 
this ; it would be much pleasanter to agree than to dis- 
agree with our benignant and magnanimous philosopher. 


FICTION. 


** Sowing the Wind.” By Florence Henniker. London : 
Harper. 


“THERE is nothing original in this tale, and no attempt, 
so far as we can see, to achieve originality. Perhaps 
it is better so; because the attempt to be extravagant 
or nasty—the modern equivalents of original—is usually 
a distinct failure, whereas this story is a moderate 
‘success. Its success is due to the fact that it repro- 
duces some very, very old favourites. There is, for 
instance, the young gentleman who joins a Hussar 
regiment with hopes of glory, a handsome figure, and 
a large cheque from his foolish old father. Speedily 
the youth goes to the dogs under the guidance of 
Mrs. Eden, a frail daughter of Eve, and his friend 
Major Jack Savile. We have met the Major before ; 
his hair just tinged with grey, his upright figure, his 
irresistible smile are all familiar. Here, as always, he 
is on the very best terms with himself, with all his 
innumerable male friends, and also, of course, with 
every woman. His moral character, as he himself 
explains with a smile, is rather ‘‘ sketchy,” but he has 
‘the kindest of hearts. He is in love, or has been in 
love, with almost every woman in the story and with a 

reat many more who do not appear. We like the 
Major; we liked him when his name was Jack Hamlin 
—his name is always Jack—and we like him still. It 
was a pity to kill him in the Soudan with a smile on his 
lips ; but one’s grief is tempered by the knowledge that 
we shall meet him again in some other volume at an 
early date. 


**The Mutineer.”” By Louis Becke and Walter Jeffery. 
London : Unwin. 


This book is described by its authors as a romance, 
but this word is not to be accepted here in its usual 
sense. The events which the narrative sets forth, 
although they are romantic in an extreme degree, were 
not wholly fictitious. In effect, this tale embodies the 
well-known incidents of the mutiny on board the 
‘* Bounty,” at Tahite, in the Society Islands, and 
the adventures thereafter of the mutineers on Pitcairn 
Island. So skilfully, however, is fact woven up with 
fiction that most readers will feel inclined to accept the 
narrative as a truthful record of actual events, and 
this the more readily because the authors have not 
sought, by extravagant language, to achieve the cheap 
effects of the blood-and-thunder romancists. With the 
utmost simplicity and directness they set forth the events 
which led to the mutiny, the mutiny itself, and the tragic 
aftermath of the crime. Perhaps the most interesting 
element in this enthralling narrative is the unobtrusive 
contrast it offers between the two races involved—the 
white men and the brown men and women. In almost 
every virtue—in truthfulness, in loyalty, in magnanimity, 
and even in courage—the brown race excelled the white 
race in the stress of direful circumstance. When they 
found themselves castaway on Pitcairn Island, without 
law and without an effective leader, the white men, 
almost without exception, sank into brutish savagery, 
while the brown folk kept their natures clean and bright, 
until they were provoked beyond all endurance. The 
gods of the Tahitians—Oro and Tane—proved more 
effective as an uplifting and restraining influence than 
the Christ-God of the Englishmen. The latter de- 
generated, through laziness, into licentiousness ; first 
they compelled the brown men to work for, them and 
then they stole the brown men’s wives and the wives of 
one another. There could only be one ending to this 
riotous business. On the part of the English there was 
squalid butchery at the finish, while the South Sea 
Islanders died with a kind of tragic greatness. And 
in narrating these events the authors of this volume 
have produced a story of enduring interest. 
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‘‘John Burnet of Barns.” A Romance. By John 


Buchan. London: Lane. 


In its earlier chapters this romance is suggestive of 
the modern tales for boys, for its method is the method 
stereotyped by Mr. Henty. You havea hero who, from 
the very outset, is warranted to achieve infinite adven- 
ture through an endless series of miraculous escapes ; 
and this hero of the approved boys’ tale is not only 
wonderful in himself, he is always possessed of a horse 
of astonishing swiftness, a suit of armour of great 
strength, or a trick of sword-play irresistible to his 
enemy. There is always an enemy, of course ; a melo- 
dramatic Villain who follows the hero from city to city, 
and from land to land ; for ever plotting ruin to the hero, 
and for ever discomfited by the hero’s sword or the wit 
of the hero’s body-servant. John Burnet of Barns is 
just such a hero, with the horse, and the sword-play, 
and the body-servant, and the villain in their usual 
completeness. But when John leaves the godliness of 
his native Scotland and begins adventuring in the 
Low Countries, he ceases to be a hero of the Henty 
type. ‘‘ You are adamned scurrilous fellow,” he shouts, 
and hurls a glass at the head of the Villain. Mr. Henty 
never permits his heroes to use such language, however 
deep their wrongs or deadly their perils. From that 
point John Burnet becomes a hero of the type made 
familiar by Mr. Crockett. He returns to Scotland to 
find that the Villain, having designs upon his lady-love, 
has defamed his character and procured a warrant for 
his arrest. Thereupon he flees to the hill country and 
has the inevitable adventures in the company of cove- 
nanters and gypsies. The country John Burnet 
traverses is not the Crockett country, but in this 
autobiography his creator develops a wearisome know- 
ledge of local geography which the author of ‘‘ The 
Raiders” has never surpassed. Also, he stops the 
narrative every few pages to tell his readers the exact 
state of the weather. He can do this very well; his 
weather-lore, indeed, is the finest quality in the narra- 
tive, yet it is obtrusive, and at last becomes boresome. 
When the end arrives, that is to say, when the Villain is 
properly and for ever killed, and the hero marries his 
lady-love, the reader is in a measure thankful; the 
journey has had its excitements, but he is not minded to 
return that way. 


‘*An Egyptian Coquette.” By Clive Holland. London: 
Pearson. 


Mr. Clive Holland is, we believe, one of those un- 
fortunate writers who made a success with his first 
book. ‘‘My Japanese Wife” was, if we recall it 
rightly, an agreeable first attempt in fiction, possessing 
some literary grace which made its success rather 
surprising. In view of what the same author has since 
given us we can only regret, for his own sake, that the 
book was not a failure. The steady deterioration 
apparent in his later work would suggest that he had 
found a public before he was quite sure of his message 
or how to deliver it ; and failure, in the first instance, 
might have proved a useful lesson. Perhaps a sense 
of gratitude to his readers for their early appreciation 
of him has led Mr. Holland a little astray. ‘‘An 
Egyptian Coquette” should be, we imagine, a popular 
book ; it certainly possesses no single merit (beyond a 
somewhat attractive and misleading title) to distinguish 
it for worthier ends; it is carelessly written, loosely 
constructed, and unfolds a tale of hypnotism and mystery 
calculated to interest only the unintelligent reader. 


In ‘‘ For Liberty” (F. V. White & Co.) Mr. Hume 
Nisbet has succeeded in writing one of the most 
inoffensive stories that we have ever read. The French 
Revolution has provided material for many novelists, 
but never has a novelist used his material with such a 
fine absence of enthusiasm as this one. The story is 
supposed to be an abstract of the chronicles of one 
Major-General George Martel, and the personages of 
the Revolution—Marat, Danton, Robespierre and the 
rest—are dangled before us inconsequently like so many 
marionettes. Napoleon himself cuts a not unimportant 
figure in the book, and with the smallest gift of 
portraiture Mr. Nisbet might surely, in his case, have 
pulled the strings with more plausible effect. The 
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incidents of ‘‘that stupendous history-making era,” to 
use Mr. Nisbet’s phrase, are related with colourless 
placidity. Only once, in the account of the murder of 
Citizen Cameroide, does Mr. Nisbet (or should one say 
Major-General George Martel?) evoke sufficient en- 
thusiasm for an adequate description of the event. 

‘*Flaunting Moll,” by R. A. J. Walling (Harper), is 
a collection of short stories and shortish stories, some 
of the former reprinted from ‘‘The Speaker,” the 
others presumably new. ‘‘Flaunting Moll,” the first 
tale arid the longest, is also the best. ‘' A Minuet of 
Corelli” and ‘‘ Prudence Jane” show some successful 
handling of pathos. Otherwise there is nothing par- 
ticularly distinctive about the little volume. 

‘‘Hagar of Homerton,” by Mrs. Henry Dudeney, 
has a good deal to recommend it. The title suggests 
‘Liza of Lambeth,” but Hagar is ‘‘ bien autre chose ;” 
in fact, she is a little incredible in her audacious in- 
nocence. A bored and blasée woman—plain, middle- 
aged, and singularly friendless—adopts Hagar, as an 
investment that will repay her by bringing some excite- 
ment into her life. The woman is rich, and has a vein 
of romance in her. She knows Hagar to be a sus- 
pected thief, a shop-girl, and an extraordinary beauty, 
and when the girl leaves the police-court she takes her 
home to Cheltenham Terrace and respectability. The 
result is creditably free from sensation and true to life. 
Hagar is no picturesque criminal. She does not stab 
her patroness in the dark and make off with the family 
plate-basket. She simply and inevitably refuses to 
adapt her mental processes to those of Cheltenham 
Terrace. Pretty frocks please her and elegant leisure 
is a novelty, but soon Hagar begins to live only for her 
weekly visits to some unspeakable tradesman relatives. 
One peculiarly nauseous person, known throughout the 
book as ‘‘Young Bill,” is her ideal of refined manhood, 
and she ends as his wife and clothes-brusher and the 
mother of ‘‘ undercooked-looking”’ babies, to the dis- 
gust of her adopted ‘‘set” and the satisfaction of the 
other. Hagar is thoroughly sympathetic throughout, 
and Mrs. Dudeney may be congratulated upon her. 

“*Gladly, most Gladly,” by Nonna Bright (Burns & 
Oates), is a harmless and rather pleasing little book of 
Catholic tales for girls. The publishers’ advertisements 
at the end have a humour of their own. ‘‘ Moments 
with Mary, 1s. 6d.” and ‘‘ Afternoons with Mrs. Mait- 
land, 1s. 6d.” caught our eye with quaint effect. There 
is nothing in ‘‘ Gladly, most Gladly ” that need affright 
a Protestant parent. Its tone is entirely free from guile 
or proselytism. 

‘The Peril of a Lie,” by Alice Dale (Routledge), is 
like the author’s previous work, in that it has a moral 
in its eye and ‘‘ goes for it” sternly from start to finish. 
The title tells us what we shall get—a story about a Lie 
and the dreadful state of things that it brought about. 
And that is what we do get, and not at all unwillingly. 
For though any reader outside Hanwell can see through 
the heroine’s innocent artifice from the first, and though 
the dialogue is all but inane, the book contrives to 
make a pleasant impression. F 


SOME MINOR FICTION. 
“The Spanish Wine.” By Frank Mathew. London: Lane. 


Mr. Mathew will not add to his reputation as “the Barrie of 
Ireland” by his latest brochure. It would be difficult to class 
the story in any particular branch of literature; it has a 
historical setting, but its spirit is as modern as any of the 
Bodley effusions. The dialogue is absurdly inappropriate ; the 
most vivid imagination cannot conjure up the lawless spirit of 
Elizabethan Ireland when the characters throw off such up-to- 
date remarks as “I don’t know what has come over me,” 
“Upon my word, I am sorry,” “Did you, now ; and where did 
you meet him?” It isa pity to see a new writer deliberately 
forsaking the field in which he has won his first spurs, and 
ignominiously failing in another. The climax is like the last 
act of a Shakespearean tragedy in its heavy death-rate. All the 
chief actors in this depressing book are simultaneously snuffed 
out. The method is simple, but is scarcely art. 


“Three Women and Mr. Cardwell.” By W. Pett Ridge. 
London: Pearson. 


An acquaintance with Mr. Pett Ridge’s magazine contributions 
hardly prepared one for such a hopelessly feeble volume as this. 
The marvel is that any self-respecting firm could be found to 
attach an imprmt to it. One may acquit the author of any 


pretensions to originality in his plot: this is a pardonable 
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omission when accompanied by subtlety of treatment and an 
observance of proportions. But here again is another disappoint- 
ment : the character-painting is done in crude primary colours 
which would hardly appeal to an Adelphi gallery, and the 
humour is not up to the level of “ Boz” at his worst. The book 
is only excusable on the supposition that Mr. Pett Ridge has 
been tempted by an unexpected commission to dash off a 
“pot-boiler,” which he must be heartily ashamed of by now. 


“ Hernani the Jew.” By A.N. Homer. London: Sampson Low. 


This “Story of Russian Oppression” is cast in too grim a 
mould: the author would have carried out his purpose to greater 
advantage if he had dealt less freely with his horrors. He 
is not content to narrate the gruesome incidents once and have 
done with them : he must hark back and reiterate them, until 
they are robbed of their original terror. 


“Under the Dragon Throne,” by L. T. Meade and R. K. 
Douglas (Gardner & Co.). Mrs. Meade has the ready hand 
which comes from a long apprenticeship to word-spinning. She 
can always be relied upon to tell a story with ease and spon- 
taneity, and when the matter is good, as in the present case, the 
result is beyond question. The five tales which form this volume 
deal with the childlike and bland qualities of John Chinaman,. 
and have for their moral the impossibility of a genuine blend 
between the East and the West, and the woeful fate of the New 
Worldling who attempts to bridge the gulf. The book may be- 
thoroughly recommended for light reading. 

“ Ribstone Pippins,’” by Maxwell Gray (Harper). This rustic 
idyl is chiefly remarkable for the skill with which the author 
has preserved alive the attenuated plot on which it is based. 
The obvious question which a reader asks, after its perusal, is, 
was such perfect art, such descriptive wealth, such delicacy of 
handling worth the wasting on such a starved subject? Charm 
of style and pictures from nature are well enough in their place, 
but they hardly justify the extension of a trivial incident into a 
substantial volume. 

“In the Olden Times,” by the Rev. K. Hewat (Alex. Gard- 
ner). Mr. Hewat has no qualification for a raconteur. He 
takes bare facts for his subjects, and leaves them barer by his 
treatment. The roastings and slayings he tells of, in the good 
old days, might have been made highly palatable to jaded 
modernity, but as handled by him they only lie heavy on the- 
digestion. 

“The Great Stone of Sardis,” by Frank Stockton (Harper). 
It is impossible to get up any enthusiasm over the farrago of 
nonsense which Mr. Stockton has evolved from his too vivid 
imagination. It can only be likened to a Jules Verne night- 
mare, without that writer’s gift for picturesque detail. The 
marvels of the coming century have been anticipated by all 
sorts and conditions of romancers, but it is difficult to recall a 
more tiresome and ineffectual representation of the future than 
this volume in question. There is an artesian ray which can 
cleave through the earth for several miles, a submarine boat 
which dodges under icebergs and reaches the Pole, and a 
gigantic automatic shell which tunnels through chains of 
mountains without effort. The rest can be guessed. 

“In Summer Isles,” by Burton Dibbs (Heinemann). This. 
is a signal failure to follow in the footsteps of Mr. Louis 
Becke. What the author of “ Pacific Tales” has handled with. 
a strong, terse grip, Mr. Dibbs has only succeeded in render- 
ing vulgar and colourless. It requires more than a flippant 
chronicle of drunkenness apd rowdyism to make a- picture of 
the human waifs who have helped so largely to turn the Pacific 
into an earthly hell. The native element comes in for better 
treatment. Mr. Dibbs has evidently studied his subject: he 
now only requires to study literature. 

“True Blue.” By Herbert Russell (Chatto). One finds 
little that calls for comment in this very inoffensive story of 
“a lass that loved a sailor.” There is a strong suggestion of 
“Enoch Arden” in parts, but without the subsequent tragedy. 
The constancy of the girl to her absent lover, reported dead, 
her belief in her dreamland meeting with him on a desert 
island, are rewarded, of course, by his home-coming, and a life 
thereafter of unclouded bliss. 

“Little Tora, and Other Stories,” by Mrs. Woods Baker 
(Nelson), have a distinctly moral tendency, and particularly 
advocate self-help. Parents who prefer a milk-and-water 
mental diet for their youngsters cannot do better than procure 
the book. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“ The Life of Charles Carroll, of Carrollton.” By Kate Mason 
Rowland. Two vols. London: Putnam. 


Se journals and correspondence of Charles Carroll com- 

prise much that is interesting to students of the American 
revolution and the war for independence. Carroll, “ ot 
Carrollton,” as he always signed his name, was in several respects 
aman of mark. He was born in Maryland in 1737, the son of 
a wealthy Roman Catholic planter, and was educated at a 
Jesuits College in his native colony, and at the famous seminary 
of St. Omer’s and at Reims. He studied law at Bourges and in 
London, but did not follow the profession upon his return to 
America. Among the rather stately and quaint correspondence 
of father and son we find not a little odd his reasons against 
being called to the Bar in London. Writing in 1762, he says, 
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“ The being entered of the Temple is a necessary, previous, and 
preparatory step to that ceremony which, though a ceremony, 
is an opening to ali preferments of the law ; ’tis attended with 
‘no other advantages, but many and great inconveniences ; the 
chiefest is the frequenting of loose and dissolute companions. 
For this reason I have resolved not to enter myself of the 
Temple—to what purpose? Why should I expose myself to 
danger and be at needless though small expense without any 
view of profit or advantage?” Truly, the times have changed 
since the wild days of this scrupulous law student. But three 
years later he inherited his estate and was one of the richest 
men in the American colonies. “ Not only £40,000,” he writes 
in 1765, “but the whole of my father’s estate is at my disposal.” 
Part of this wealth consisted of slaves, more than 300 in number, 
estimated as “worth at least in average £30 sterling each.” 
When the disputes of the Colonies with the mother country 
arose Carroll ranged himself on the popular side, and took an 
active part as a writer on the taxation question. His ability in 
controversy is convincingly proved by the documents printed in 
the same volume of this biography. By his wealth and position 
he was of great importance to the cause of the revolted Colonies. 
One of several appointments held by him was that of Com- 
missioner to Canada in 1776, Franklin and Chase being his 
colleagues, the commission deputed by Congress to bring about 
a union between Canada and the Colonies. Carroll’s journal 
concerning this abortive enterprise is a curious and interesting 
document. At this time he was not a member of Congress, but 
on August 2, the proudest day of his long life, he signed the 
Declaration of Independence, which was passed by Congress on 
July 4. For many years before his death in 1832, in his ninety- 
sixth year, he enjoyed the distinction of being “the only surviv- 
ing signer of the Declaration of Independence.” Macready the 
actor, who visited him in 1826 at Baltimore, refers to him as “a 
rare instance of extreme old age (being then in his ninetieth 
year), retaining all the vivacity and grace of youth, with the 

lish of one educated in the School of Chesterfield.” He was, 
indeed, a fine old gentleman of the old school, and is appropri- 
ately honoured in this interesting record of his public career 
and blameless life. 


“The Works of George Berkeley, D.D., Bishop of Cloyne.” 
Edited by George Sampson. With a Biographical Intro- 
duction by the Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. Vols. 1. and II. 
London : Bell. 


Mr. George Sampson makes a much-needed and welcome 
addition to “Bohn’s Philosophical Library,” with this new 
edition of Berkeley, in handy volumes, the arrangement and 
editing of which show both care and foresight. It is well, also, 
to have the opportunity of reading Mr. Balfour's lucid and 
sympathetic essay as a preface to an edition of Berkeley that is 
likely, by the convenience of its form, to find many kinds of 
readers—those who read Berkeley for the philosophy, and 
those who read him for pure delight in his style. There are, of 
course, the few to whom the man of letters and the theorist are 
one and indivisable, and the literary qualities of Berkeley are 
the reflex of that charming personality which his contemporary 
found irresistible. If style is the expression of the writer’s 
| eons it is peculiarly so in Bishop Berkeley. Thus, the 
iterary spell of the most attractive of philosophers is not less 
— in the “ New Theory of Vision” than in “ Alciphion,” or 
ess alluring in the “ Dialogues” of Hylas and Philonous than 
in the “ Proposal for the better Supplying of Churches.” For 
students there is the splendid Oxford edition of Professor 
Fraser, to whom Mr. Sampson owns his obligations in fitting 
terms. But it is true, as the present editor justly observes, 
Professor Campbeil Fraser’s work is not accessible to all who 
would read Berkeley, and editions of the philosopher are by no 
means so numerous as to necessitate any apology for a new one. 
Certainly, no apology, but gratitude rather, is called for by the’ 
public to whom these volumes are addressed. The text is 
furnished with few yet admirably relevant notes, and is 
unencumbered with commentary. There are excellent portraits 
and facsimiles of imprint titles. In the third volume we are 
promised an appendix of critical references. 


“The Works of Virgil ; with a Commentary by John Conington 
M.A., and Henry Nettleship, M.A.” Fifth edition. Vol. I 
Revised by F. Haverfield, M.A. London: Bell. 

The last edition, being the fourth, of the late Professor 
Conington’s “ Virgil,” was revised and considerably augmented 
by the late Professor Nettleship. The four valuable essays 
contributed by Mr. Nettleship precede Conington’s introduction 
to the Eclogues, as in that edition, in Mr. Haverfield’s present 
volume, containing the Bucolics and Georgics, with certain fresh 
additional matter and emendations. Mr. Haverfield has drawn 
upon the works of Virgilian editors since 1884, such as Ribbeck 
and Thilo, and has also consulted the collation of the Medician 
manuscript by Hoffmann, the writings of Denticke and others. 
Some material collected by Mr. Nettleship and left unused at 
his death has also been incorporated by Mr. Haverfield. Thus 
the new edition differs from that of Mr. Nettleship in several 
respects, and on the whole may be pronounced a worthy 
successor. 

“Sonnets of José-Maria de Heredia.” Done into English by 
Edward Robeson Taylor. San Francisco: Doxey. 

Cuba has produced two poets at least who have acquired 
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some measure of fame-—José-Maria de Heredia and Valdes. 
Heredia is better known in England, his poems having attracted 
English translators previous to Mr. Taylor’s undertaking. 
Valdes, or “ Placido,” to give him his pseudonym, was a son of 
the soil and not, like Heredia, a gentleman by birth. But both 
were true poets and patriots, though the fate of Valdes was 
conspicuously different from that of his fellow countryman. 
He was shot as a rebel, at Mantanzas, we believe, and has not 
been honoured by an English version of his poems—or, at 
least, we do not know of any. Mr. Taylor, in his handsome 
volume, gives a close rendering of the original French of the 
sonnets of Heredia, and preserves faithfully the structural form, 
both as to the ordering of the rhyme and the two self-contamed 
quatrains of the octet and the two self-contained tercets of the 
sextet. Whether, as he lays it down, there can be no “ good 
literary art” outside this rigid form is more than we are pre- 
pared to affirm. To apply this critical canon to English sonnets 
were to deny “good literary art” in the five or six finest sonnets 
of Keats, an artist, if ever poet was artist, not to name the 
sonnets of Wordsworth, among which is an entirely beautiful 
three-rhymed example. Mr. Taylor, however, has loyally per- 
formed the duty of a translator in adhering as closely as possible 
to the metrical structure of these poems. It is inevitable that 
something of colour and sonority should be lost in Englishing 
the sonnets, but Mr. Taylor is distinctly felicitous at times, and 
we can commend to the curious reader his interesting volume. 
No small thing is it that he should suggest something of the 
“technical perfection” which, as Mr. Gosse observes, dis- 
tinguishes these sonnets. 


“The Ay shire Homes and Haunts of Burns.” 
Shelley. New Yorkand London: Putnam, 
The outstanding characteristic of this book is its incomplete- 
ness. To offer an account of the homes and haunts of Burns, 
and confine that account to Ayrshire, is in itself singularly inept ; 
but it becomes ludicrous when one finds that “ Ayrshire” does 
not include Irvine, Kilmarnock, Kirkoswald, and the town of 
Ayr. Moreover, the brief narrative of Burns’s early years, 
meres by Mr. Shelley, is astonishingly jejune even for this 
subject, while its character of guide-book patter includes the 
usual accuracy and the usual fustian. Here is the kind of rant 
with which the memory of an innocent poet is assailed : “ The 
annals of the poorest peasant’s life are now as immortal as the 
exploits of Hector, or the victories of Achilles. Little things 
have become great things since Burns sang of them. The 
mouse is a demi-god now ; the daisy a flower of Paradise. The 
oft-returning Saturday night of the cottar is no longer the 
common thing it was ; it is a sacrament of life.” Mr. Shelley, 
however, is more successful as a photographer than as a writer 
of prose. The subjects of his photographs are not, indeed, 
icturesque—that was impossible—but the treatment is clean. 
et why, we would ask, does he go so often to the kirkyaird ? 
That Scots people find a subtle pleasure in chaunting aloud the 
inscriptions on tombstones is well known, but we have yet to 
learn, as this book seems to indicate, that Burns made a home 
or a haunt of Daddy Auld’s tombstone, or Gavin Hamilton’s 
lair. However, this book is well printed on excellent paper, and 
will serve (with tartan snuff-boxes and other vanities) the needs 
of — tourist who seeks to “do” the Burns country in a day and 
a half. 


“Social Pictorial Satire” By George Du Maurier. 
and New York: Harper. 
_ , The deserved fame of Charles Keene has acted with some 
injutice of late years on the reputation of his forerunner, 
John Leech, and of his colleague Du Maurier. This little book, 
by the last named, himself as great an admirer of Keene as 
any, may do something to redeem the balance for their com- 
mon father whose province on “ Punch” they divided. Of his 
own doings and merits Du Maurier in these pages of published 
lectures speaks most modestly, but if Keene with a finer art 
worked in the frames provided for him by the invention of 
Leech, Du Maurier brought to his share of the inheritance a 
social wit of his own and a curious romantic element. Just as 
to foreign readers the most ordinary descriptions of English life 
read like incredible romance, and a book like “ Molly Bawn” 
is to be found under hundreds of youthful pillows in France, so 
to the half-foreign eye of Du Maurier the English girl moved 
with a bewildering halo. At times this prevented his keeping 
his eye closely enough bent on his subject for a man of his 
métier, he was fain to be off prettifying into “Greek,” as Greek 
was understood by his contemporary, Fred Walker ; but halt 
because of the side of him that was awake to the fun of the 
drawing-room of our day, and half because of the side asleep 
and immersed in its affectations, he has left a portrait of society 
that no one else had the various qualities to paint, and no one 
seems in the way to continue. The book is thin and slight ; an 
amiable stream of chatter. We learn something of the im- 
pression Leech made on his fellow artists; otherwise, the 
matter had served its turn in amusing popular lecture audiences 
as an accompaniment to lantern slides. 


By Henry G. 


London 


(For This Week’s Books see page 122.) 


NOTICE.—7ike price of back numbzrs of the SATURDAY REVIEW 
except those of th: current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. * 
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The Saturday Review. 


EEMPIRE THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING, NEW 
BALLET: THE PRESS, and SPORTING SKETCH : THE RACE. 
Grand Vaiiety Entertainment. Doors open at 7.45. 


NTERNATIONAL UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 
EARL’S COURT, West Brompton, and West Kensington. 
DrRECTOR-GENERAL, IMRE KIRALFY. 
Admission Daily, 15. ... - Open Eleven a.m. to Eleven p.m, 
ACRES OF AMUSEMENT UNDER COVER. 
The CHAMOUNIX MINSTRELS and other Attractions. Free. 


Fr MERESS THEATRE. -At 3.30 and 9.0 p.m. 
GRAND PATRIOTIC NAVAL SPECTACLE. 
EVERY ENGLISHMAN MUST SEE IT. 
REAL BOMBARDMENT OF FORTS BY MODEL MEN-OF-WAR. 
PEACE BY DAY, WAR BY NIGHT. 
mperia a ese rol a s u 
Electric Theatre. GREAT WHEEL, 300 FEET HIGH. 
GRAND MILITARY anp otHer CONCERTS DAILY, 
BAND OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS, 
BAND OF THE HON, ARTILLERY COMPANY. 
THE LONDON EXHIBITIONS’ ORCHESTRAL BAND. 


THE WORLD'S BEST BICYCLE! 


THE 


£12 12 0 | £15 15 O | £21 0 O 


Art Catalogue on Application. 


THE LOZIER- BRIGHAM, Ltd., 
24, 25, 26, 27 Orchard Street, London, W. 


SPA, BELGIUM. 
‘TWELVE HOURS FROM LONDON.—Summer Season. 


Casino, Theatre, and Concerts. Racing, Pigeon oy a, Lawn 
Fy Cyclin , and Bataille des Fleuss. inest_ Baths in Euro Sure cure 

Anzmia and Weakness. Hotels and Villas at moderate prices. — or details apply 
to hae CrEHAY, Secretary, Casino, Spa. 


PRINCES RESTAURANT, PICCADILLY. 


Admittedly the most Fashionable in London. 
Table d’hote Luncheon, 4s. 6d.; Dinners a la Carte; Suppers, 5s. 


Finest Wines and cuisine only. Bocchi’s famous Orchestra performs Daily at Dinner 
and Supper ; also at Luncheon on Sundays. The charming Ro oy Institute Picture 
Galleries can be hired for Balls, Receptions, 


Managing Director, GUSTAVE FOURAULT, from 


Given Away.—A high-grade New Hudson Gent’s Cycle, fitted with 
Ix1on TyREs Ixion Tyres, for the best two or four lines of verse on the Ixion 
* Tyre. Lady's Cycle also given for lady competitor s only. Five 
IxION TyREs. consolation prizes given in each com tition. Fur ther details of 
IXION TYREs. competition and “All about Ixion Tyres,” sent free. Compe- 
IxXION TyREs. _ tition verses must be sent in before xicdaly, with this advertise- 
Ix1on Tyres, ™" and must be marked Competition’ envelope. 
Tue New Ixton Tyre & Cycte Co. Ltd., 
IxION TyREs. 44 Holborn, London. 


P. & O COMPANY’S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAII 
« SERVICES. 


P. & O. SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
ALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRA: 

CHEE, CALCUTTA. CEYLO STRAI1S, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 

TASMANIA, and NEW ZEAL AND. 

P. & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 


» TOURS. For Particulars apely at the Londoa Offices, 122 
Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
the above ba calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES 
NAPLES. SUKZ, and COLOM 
Managers; { GHEEN ANDERSON & CO. } Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For ‘e apply to the latter firm at 5 Feachurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


UNION Ei. 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 
WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON, 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. 
Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 


Apply to the UNION STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd., Canute Road, Southampton; 
14 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.; ; and 


SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-8 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C, 


LOCKWOOD AND CoO. 


STOCK and MINING SHARE DEALERS, 


38 THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1886, 


SOUTH AFRICAN MINING and LAND SHARES. 
WEST AUSTRALIAN MINING SHARES. 
NEW ZEALAND MINING SHARES. 
INDIAN MINING SHARES. 
MISCELLANEOUS MINING SHARES 


Business in the above Shares for the Fortnightly Stock Exchange Settle- 
ments, or for One, Two, or Three Months Forward Delivery. 
Terms oF? Business and Full Particulars on Application. 


OUR MINING REVIEW AND BAROMETER (fourth year ¥ publica- 
tion). This well-known Report appears weekly in the leading financial dai 
and contains a comprehensive summary and careful forecast of the Mining bey Lon 
DAILY MINING LIST, with closing pew of all active Shares. 
WEEKLY MINING LIST, comprisin; uantity of valuable information 
respecting Dividends, Calls, Mining Results, MM ssues, &c, &c. 


THE ABOVE PUBLICATIONS POST FREE. 


BEESTON CYCLES 


TAKE THE PALM.” 


The Cyclist, Stanley Show Report: 
Nov. 24, 1897. 


GENUINE BEESTON CYCLES 


are made only by the 


BERSTON GYCLE Ltd 
Quinton Works, Coventry. 


Mlustrated Caoalogue Post Free. 


EPPS’S 
COCOA 


THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING. 


AVONDALE HOTEL 


— AND — 


HATCHETT’S RESTAURANT, 


Corner Dover Street 
and Piccadilly. 


The Best Position in London. 
Ladies’ Waiting Room, 
Good Band, 


&c. 


LUNCHEON. - 
DINNERS - - 
SUPPERS - - 


4/- 
- 10/6 
- 


GARIN anp EUGENE, Managers. 
DuTRu, Chef. 
POLIAKIN, Band Conauctor. 


All from the Savoy. 
12P 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


VERSE. 
‘Sporting Rhymes and Pictures (J. L.C. Booth). Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. 


Music. 
Harmonie and Keyboard Designing (C. H. Wilkinson). Gill. £3. 


TRAVEL. 
In Russia without Russian (J. L. W. Page). Routledge. 3s. 6d. 


Law. 
Epitome of the Practice of the Chancery and Queen’s Bench Divisions 
of the High Court of Justice, An (W. A. Pocock). Wilson. 


EDUCATION. 
“Chemical Analysis (W. Briggs and R. W. Stewart). Clive. 
Matriculation Directory (June). University Correspondence College. 
ngs . Lay of the Last Minstrel” (edited by A. Patton). Browne & 
olan. 
‘Thomson’s ‘* Winter” (edited by G. F. Irwin). Browne & Nolan. 


FICTION. 
In the Sargasso Sea (T. A. Janvier). Harper. 65. 
adoo (N. Newnham-Davis), Downey. 
ason Edwards (H. Garland). Thacker. 
arthaand I(R. Andom). Jarrold. 35. 6d. 
Yellow Danger, The (M. P. Shiel). Richards. 6s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Bacon or Shakespeare? (E. Marriott). Elliot Stock. 6d. 
Churches of the East, The (W. M. Sinclair). Elliot Stock. 15. 6d. 
Gospel According to Darwin, The (W. Hutchinson). Open Court 
Publishing Company. 
Ideals of the East (H. Baynes). Sonnenschein. 5s. 
Pensions, Old Age, Suggestions for a Scheme for (L. Holland). 
Arnold. 1s. 6d. 
Shipping Ring and the South African Trade, The (H. H. Clarke). 
ard, Lock. 55. 
REPRINTS. 
Coins of Great Britain, The (W. S. Thorburn). Upcott Gill. 


GUILDHALL LIBRARY. 


‘THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE of the Corporation of the 
City of London hereby give Notice that the Library and Museum 
will be closed for Repairs from Thursday, 21 July inclusive, until further 
Notice. MONCKTON. 
Guildhall, 16 July, 1898. 


RAD LEY COLLEGE.—TEN Schelarthins and Exhibitions, 
varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for Competition on WED- 
NESDAY, 13. 
_ One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
Apply to the WarpEN, Rap.Ley CoLLeGe, ABINGDON. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


‘THOROUGH INDIVIDUAL TUITION for Modern 

Languages and subjects for Professional and University Examinations, in 
Rectory, in beautiful country, two hours from London. Details from C. C. Orv, 
M.A., Director, Scholastic and Clerical Information Office, opposite Examination 
Schools, High Street, Oxford. 


Just PuBLISHED. PRICE Is,, PER Post, Is. Id. 
POEMS, 1894-98, By Mrs. LONGSTAFF. 
33 pp. demy 8vo. in Wrapper. 


Lonpoy : EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 AND 27 CocKkspUR STREET, CHARING Cross, S.W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


MAP OF GWANDA GOLD BELT, 


MATABELILAND. 
By WM. W. VAN NESS, M.E., F.R.G.S. 


‘Compiled from the latest available information and Geodetic Surveys made 
by the Compiler. Published for the SNEDDON CONCESSIONS, Limited. 


‘Three Sheets, each 40x27 inches; Scale, One Inch to a Mile. 
Prices:—Sheets, £4. Mounted to fold in Case or on 
Rollers, Varnished, £5. 


Lonpon: EDWARD STANFORD, 26 & 27 COCKSPUR ST., S.W. 
Geographer to the Queen. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE. 


No. 577, just published, for Jury, 


Contains the usual Selection of Books in English and Foreign Literature, and also a 
good number of Natural History and other Scientific Works. 
Post Free from HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS, 
140 STRAND, W.C.; and 37 PICCADILLY, W. 
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CHAPMAN % HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK ON CUBA, 


CUBA: PAST AND PRESENT. By 


RICHARD Davey, Author of ‘‘ ‘The Sultan aud His Subjects.” With 
Portraits, Illustrations, and Maps. Large 8vo. I2s. [Ready. 
best book on Cuba.” —Daily Telegraph. 
- Should be in dhe Seni of pres one 8. desires to understand the Cuban 
question.”—Daily News. 
NEW WORK ON THE FRENCH STAGE. 


THE MODERN FRENCH DRAMA. By 


AUGUSTIN FILON. With an introduction by W. L. Courtney. Crown 

8vo. 75. 6d. [Ready 

“Interesting, amusing, and lucid book, an admirable piece 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE GADSHILL DICKENS. 


SKETCHES BY BOZ, with the Original Steel 


Plates by Cruikshank and Phiz, and Introduction and Notes by ANDREW 


LANG. 2 volumes, square crown 8vo, 12s. (This day. 
These volumes contain *‘ Sketches of Young Couples” and of “‘ Young Gentle- 
men,” “The Mudfog,” and other papers which have not a in any 


collected edition of Dicken’s works. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LONDON. 


No. 92. JULY 1808. Price Six Shillings. 
Tz B 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 


BODLEY'S “ FRANCE.” 

THE CHURCH IN THE VILLAGES. 

THE ROMAN BREVIARY. 

ILLINGWORTH’S “ DIVINE IMMANENCE.” 
WANTED, A LONGER CATECHISM. 

CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. 

THE LETTERS OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
THE NEW DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

THE PRINCESSE DE LAMBALLE. 

S. ANTONINO OF FLORENCE. 

RECENT POETRY. 

IN MEMORIAM—WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, 
SHORT NOTICES. 


Lonpon : SPOTTISWOODE & CO. NEW STREET SQUARE. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


TRAVELS AND LIFE IN ASHANTI and JAMAN. 
By R. Austin FREEMAN. With many Illustrations and Two Maps. Large 
demy 8vo. 21s. 

_ ‘From the Colonial Secretary down to the holiday-maker in search of enter- 
taining reading no one who invests in it will be disappointed. Past and future 
justify the publication of this book—the verdict ay one of unstinted praise.’ 

Pail Mall Gazette. 

ON PLAIN AND PEAK. By RanpotpH LLEWELLYN 
Hovcson. With 37 Illustrations by H.S.H. Princess Mary or THuURN AND 
Taxis, and from Photographs. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

He feels and makes his readers feel the forest spell.’"—Daily News, 
‘ Of special interest to naturalists and sportsmen.’— The Scotsman. 

A NORTHERN HIGHWAY OF THE TSAR. B 
Avupyn Trevor-Battye, Author of ‘Ice-bound on Kolguev.’ Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

* The story is characteristic . . . . an unbroken record of hardship, difficulty, 
exposure, privation, and incessant peril.’—7e Times. 

ENGLISH CONTEMPORARY ART, By R. De La 
Sizerannes. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

“In his appreciations and strictures the author has preserved throughout a 
fair spirit, combined with a sound unbiassed judgment.”—Daily myo 

‘*The book is very attractive, and has the additional charm of fine paper, 
good type, artistic binding.” Globe. 

THE LIFE OF WILLIAM TERRISS. ByA. J. Smyrue. 
Profusely Illustrated. Demy 8vo. res. 6d. 

“* The tragic manner of his death created a widespread interest in his breezy 
| his many friends and admirers desire to have a permanent 
record of his career.—Daily Mail. 


GAIETY CHRONICLES. By Joun Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 21s. 
“This entertaining book . . . . His memories will thrill many playgoers,”— 


Daily Chronicle. 
“Mr. John Hollingshead is the gay y chroniclers, To begin with, 


; est of ga’ 
Mr. Hollingshead knows how to write... . The history of the Gaiety Theatre 
is related from the beginning, and it requires all Mr. Hollingshead’s philosophy, 
and that has never deserted him.” —Re/eree. 


THE USE OF THE HAND CAMERA. By Ctive 


Hotvanp. Illustrated. Cloth, Crown 8vo. es. 6d. 
Popular Books at all the Libraries and Booksellers. 


STEPHEN BRENT. By Lararcue, Author of “Salt 
of the Earth.” 2vols. 12s. 


THE POTENTATE. By FrRANCEs ForBEs-ROBERTSON. 65. 
THE FOLLY OF PEN HARRINGTON. By Juan 


Srurcis. 3s. 6d. 
IN THE TIDEWAY. By Fiora ANNIE STEEL. 35. 60. 
GREEN FIRE. By Fiona Macteop. 35. 6d. 
THE DARK WAY OF LOVE. By Cuartzs LE Gorric. 
38. 


TALES OF SOUTH AFRICA. By H. A. Bryden, 3s. 6d. 


THE FORTUNE OF A SPENDTHRIFT, AND 
OTHER ITEMS. By R. Anpom and Frep Harewoop. 3s. 6d. 


2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 
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This is the end of the opportunity to secure THE TIMES reprint of the Ninth Edition of the 


The demand for THE TIMES reprint of the ENCYCLOP-EDIA BRITANNICA has been so great, and the Sets are being taken up so rapidly, that the speciay 
offer will have to be withdrawn at the end of the first week in August. Those who contemplate the purchase of the ENCYCLOPAZDIA BRITANNICA under 
THE TIMES arrang t are, therefore, notified that they must send in their orders at once, or they will be too late. 7 . 

Between five and six thousand sets of THE TIMES reprint have already been delivered, and these have been seen and examined not only by the five or six thousand 
actual subscribers, but by their friends as well. All of these have seen that the work sold for £14 by THE TIMES is in every detail the same work for which thousands 
of people have paid £37. Thev have seen that THE TIMES reprint did not involve a cheapcnei product, but simply a lowered price. They have seen, in a word, that 
the identical Work has been solid by 


THE TIMES at a REDUCTION OF SIXTY PER CENT. from the publishers’ catalogue price. 


There never has been such an opportunity as that presented by THE TIMES in the history of English beokselling. The whole p'an of the distribution was 
revolutionary. The volumes passed from the maker to the buyer direct, without the intervention of middlemen. No work of the character and standing of the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA has ever before been sold at so great a reduction in price; and never before has such a work been offered upon such easy terms. 
THE TIMES has not required subscribers to pay for the work in {fu:l upon delivery, but has offered the privilege of gradual payments. The purchaser who cannot 
nace. send a cheque for £14 is at liberty to pay for his set of THE TIMES reprint of the Ninth Edition of the ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA in 14 monthly 
payments of ONE GUINEA each. He is required to pay 


ONLY ONE GUINEA IN CASH 


In consideration of this preliminary payment, a copy of the woik will be reserved forhim. He has no further payments to make until the whole 25 volumes have been 
delivered to him, not one volume at a time, but all the 25 volumes in one package. The second payment then becomes due, and while he is making the subsequent 
payments, at monthly intervals, he enjoys the use of the work. 


The ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA consists 
To Mr, CRORGE EDWARD WRIGHT, m ‘ — of 25 large volumes ; but it does not take up too much 
“THE TIMES,? PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. snace i has 
Herewith remittance for One Gvinea. Kindly reserve fur me one set of the ENCYCLOPA:DIA BRITANNICA TIMES 
(Nintn Edi ion), bound in (A) //a//Aforocco, for which I agree to make to you or to anyone you may appoint further se reprint of the Nit c icy 
paytnents amounting to (B) 17 Guineas, at the rate of One Guinea per month, the first of the payments to be made pedia Britannica may procure a convenient Revolving 
against deliverv, as below acreed, of the 25 Vcls. of the ENCYCLOPA:DIA BRITANNICA, ard the Sarre | Bookcase, especially designed for the volumes. The 
on pe corresponding day of each until Uniii temporary price of the 25 volumes, in cloth binding, is 
engage that the volumes. 1 t being my property. s! not be disposed of by sale or otherwise. r agree 
if, poriete to unforescen citcumaeinceg ot ag gs shall be the judge, the volumes cannot be delivered at the date am The Bookcase costs ad further £3. For £17 this 
mentioned, the return of the deposit of Oe Guinea to ine shall cancel this agreement. Standard Library of universal knowledge may be had 
1 further request that the ENCYCLOPs: DIA BRITANNICA be delivered to: in a handsome bookcase, ‘so constructed that each 
(A) Change this to : volume is as accessible as if it were the only volume in 
“Cioth” or ‘Full the 100m. 
Full information may be obtained, and volumes in 
Of Base Eneings Add: the various styles of binding examined, at THE 
preferred. oF TIMES Office, in Printing House Square. For the 
(B) A pti to convenience of persons who desire to refresh their 
indi: Hagerman istrict wi Purchaser. recollection of the contents and general appearance of 
“Twenty-four” if cannot conveniently visit THE TIMES Office, a 
Full Morocco bind- , rs pamphlet of specimen pages, and_brief extracts from 
ing is preferred. Signature 3 the work has been prepared. This pamphlet may 
(C) Write herename of be obtained without charge by sending a messenger to 
ee a aon os Address THE TIMES Office, or will be forwarded by post on 
Sivend tee Lawton receipt of a written request accompanied by sixpenge 
Postal District in stamps. —_QW——rwss 


N.B.—The above form need not be used when making an application. A similar form of larger size may be me y= TEMPORARY PRICES 
at bey Be Ofte. or will be forwarded to any person upon ley of request for same, accompanied by For CASH PAYMENT. 


price was 4-37), OR WITH THE REVU. 
BOOKCASE, 4 

IN HALF-MOROt CO BINDING — (which we recommend), 
the 25 VOLS. for £18 (the Publisher's price was £45), O 
WITH THE REVOLVING BOOKCASE, £21, 

IN FULL MOROCCO—Full Gilt Edges. a sumptuous binding 
‘or special purposes. The 25 VOLS. for #5 (the Publisher's 
rice was £6c), O WITH TH REVOLVING 
WOOKCASE, £28. 


For MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


[ONE GUINEA with order, nothing more to be paid until 
the 25 Vols. have been delivered all at one time to the 

urchaser.| 

CLOTH BINDING—The 25 Vols. for 14 monthly payments 

of ONE GUINEA each, or, with bookcase 17 monthly 

payments of ONE GUINEA each. 

F-MOROCCO BINDING—The 25 Vols. for 18 
monthly payments of ONE GUINEA each, or, with the 
bookcase, 21 wonthly payments of ONE GUINEA each. 
IN FULL MOROCCO BINDING—2s monthly payments of 

ONE GUINEA each, or with the bookcase, 28 monthly 
payments of ONE GUINEA each. 


N.B. 
This opportunity must be seized. 
at once if it is to be seized at all. 


These terms and prices will now 
be available for only a fortnight 
longer, and those who wish to 
secure a set from the few now 
remaining should understand 
that further delay means the 
loss of this great bargain. This 
notice will, no doubt, largely 
increase the number of orders 
received daily, and the re- 
mainder of the impression may 
be exhausted even before the 
date mentioned. 


In 
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London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL, E. 


CHairnMAN: THE HON. SYDNEY HOLLAND. 


THE LARGEST HOSPITAL 
IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Number of Beds for In- Patients is 780. 


The total number of IN-PATIENTS treated in 
1897 was 11,146. 

The total number of OUT-PATIENTS treated in 
1897 was 161,033. 


FUNDS ARE VERY URCENTLY NEEDED, FOR 


The ORDINARY EXPENDITURE in 1897 was £67,104. 
The ASSURED INCOME from Investments in 1897 was £22,332. 


The Assured Income in future will unfortunately be less, 
owing to a fall in the rate of interest of some of our 
investments, and the House Committee appeals for 
more Annual Subscriptions. 

Each #5 5s. per annum provides for one In-patient. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS to be sent to J. H. BUXTON, Treasurer, or to 


G. Q. Ropers, House Governor. | 


LONDON... 


Homeopathic Hospital, 


A GENERAL HOSPITAL 


For Men, Women, and Children, including Special Departments 
for Diseases of Women, Diseases of the Eye, Diseases of the 
Throat, Diseases of the Skin, Diseases of the Ear, 
Diseases of Children, Orthopzdic Surgery, 
and Dental Diseases. 


GREAT ORMOND STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. W.C. 


President.— 
THE EARL OF WEMYSS AND MARCH. 


Vice-Presidents.— 


Tue Duxe or NorTHUMBERLAND. Tue or WestMinsTER, K.G, 
Tue or Dysart. Tue Lorp 
Tue Loxp GrimTHorPE. Tue Lorp Newron,. 

Str Cuarves Isuam, Bart. 


The New Building provides accommodation for 


100 PATIENTS, 


and contains every approved and tried improvement in Hospital 
construction. 


The regular annual income from all sources is £6500; the 
present rate of expenditure is £8500 per year. The deficiency, 
£2000, has to be made up in Special Donations and Annual Sub- 
scriptions, for which the Board of Management appeal earnestly. 

Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable 
to ‘*The London Homceopathic Hospital.” 


Treasurer- - + + + = THE EARL CAWDOR. 
Chairman- - + + - = J. P. STILLWELL, Esq. 
Secretary-Superintendent - - - - - G. A. CROSS. 


Homes for Little Boys, 


FARNINGHAM AND SWANLEY, KENT. 


Patrons :— 
T.R.H. THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The first Cottage Homes erected in England with 
foster parents in every house. They provide— 


HoMEs FoR 500 HOMELESS Boys. 

A Goop SCHOOL, GYMNASIUM, SWIMMING 
BATH, AND FIFTEEN TRADES. 

EVERY BOY IS TAUGHT TO WoRK. 

EVERY BOY RECEIVES A THOROUGH 
RELIGIOUS TRAINING. 


This is the most hopeful form of philanthropic work, 
cand produces the best results. 

Are there readers of this Newspaper who have, until 
‘now, made no choice amongst our great children-charities 
for their regular support? Here is an opportunity ! 

Subscriptions will be thankfully received. Special 
Donations are urgently required to make the Summer 
Holidays pleasant to these friendless boys. 


WILLIAM ROBSON, 
OFFICES: Secretary 
25 Hotzorn Viapuct, E.C. 
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Her Majesty the Queen has been the Patron of 
this Institution for 50 Years. 


ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR 
Diseases of the Chest, 


CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


President—THE LORD ROTHSCHILD. 
Treasurer—S. HOPE MORLEY, Esa. 
Chairman of the Counci/—_SIR THOMAS DE LA RUE, Bart, 
Vice.Chairman—TueE Hon. LIONEL ASHLEY. 


HIS Hospital was the first of its kind established in 
Europe, and has uninterruptedly since 1814 carried 
on its great work in the midst of the suffering poor of the 
metropolis. 
It treats annually about 750 IN-PATIENTS, who come 
from all parts of the country, and the ATTENDANCES OF OUT- 
PATIENTS EACH YEAR NUMBER ABOUT 25,000. 


The Charity’s Income from all sources does not exceed 
£3000, whereas its ANNUAL EXPENDITURE averages £8000, 
leaving an ANNUAL DeEFiciT oF £5000. 


DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS are earnestly 
solicited, and may be sent direct to the Treasurer, or to the 


Secretary, JOHN HARROLD. 
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HOSPITAL, 


FOR FISTULA 


AND OTHER 


DISEASES OF THE RECTUM, 
CITY ROAD, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1835. 


The only entirely Free special Hospital devoted to 
the treatment of these painful and distressing 
diseases. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED TO OPEN 
THE CLOSED WARDS. 


PATIENTS WAITING FOR ADMISSION. 


Treasurer: 
RICHARD BIDDULPH MARTIN, Esq., M.P. 


EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 


THE CHURCH COMMITTEE FOR 


CHURCH DEFENCE 
AND CHURCH INSTRUCTION. 


PRESIDENTS— 
THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY AND YORK. 


Chairman of the Executive Committe—TuHe EARL OF SELBORNE. 
Treasurers—Six F, S. POWELL, Bart, M.P.; Str C, L. RYAN, K.C.B. 
Secretary—T. MARTIN TILBY, Esq. 


Offices —THE CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


OBJECTS.—1. The necessary instruction of the people, in town and 
country, in all matters connected with the history of the Church. 

2. To combine, as far as possible, men and women of every shade of 
political and religious opinion in the maintenance of the Established Church, 
and her rights and privileges in relation to the State. 

«*» Funds urgently needed to meet the applications for Lectures and 


Literature, and numerous demands which press heavily upon the Com- 
mittee. Cheques should be drawn in favour of the Secretary. 


OUTCAST AND STARVING. 


Gere CHURCH ARMY HOMES, &c., in 

London and throughout Provinces, for giving a Fresh 
Start in Life to every suitable case, irrespective of creed 
or character. 13,000 cases dealt with in 1897 (men, 
women, and boys); 58 per cent. turn out well. 


Tickets for beggars free to donors. 


Funds and old clothes of every description sorely 
needed. 
Rev. W. CARLILE, Hon. Chief Sec., 


~ 130 EDGWARE ROAD, LONDON, W. 
Bankers —BARCLAYS. 


AGRICULTURAL 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, 


26 Charles Street, St. James’s, S.W. 


Patron. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President. 
THE DUKE OF RICHMOND AND GORDON, K.G. 
Chairman of the Executive Council. 


THE EARL OF NORTHBROOK, P.C., G.C.S I. 


Secretary and Acting Treasurer. 


C. B. SHAW, Esa. 


The Object of this Institution is to provide Pensions 
for bond fide Farmers, their Wives, Widows, and 
Unmarried Orphan Daughters. 


ANNUAL ALLOWANCES TO PENSIONERS. 


FEMALES ... £20 


1296 Persons are now being thus maintained at an 


annual cost of £27,624. 


300 Persons who have cultivated holdings, varying 
from 2000 to 100 acres, and have been ruined through the 
various causes of agricultural failure, are seeking election. 


Since the formation of the Institution in 1860, 
Three Thousand and Twenty-three Persons have 
been granted Annuities, at a total cost of 
£362,866. 


His Royal Highness THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


Speaking at Sandringham on the occasion of the 
Royal Agricultural Society’s Show in July, 1886, 
said,— 

“T wish, hewever, to direct special attention to 
the Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution, which 
has for its object the relief of distressed Agriculturists, 
It was called into existence in 1860, and has for its 

' Patron the Queen, and for its President the Duke of 
Richmond. It is important that it should be well 
supported, as for some time past the payments have 
increased over receipts.” 
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The List of Applications will be Opened on Thursday next, 21 July, 1889, and will be Closed on or before 
Saturday next, 23 July, at noon, for both Town and Country. 


THE ROUMANIAN 


OIL TRUST, Limited 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893. 


Extract from a letter addressed to the Directors, on 27 June, by the Steaua Romana Company :—‘‘All the titles to our various properties have been 
fully gone into by Mr. John Boamba, one of the nine lawyets of the Roumanian Government, and Mr. Grégoire Andronescu, lawyer and sub-director of 
the Roumanian ‘Crédit Foncier Urbain’; that, besides this, a great number of them, and especially the more important ones, were fully gone through 
also by Dr. Take Jonescu, M.P., formerly Minister for Public Instruction, and that they were found to be all in order.” 


SHARE CAPITAL 


£710,000 


Divided into 310,000 '7°/ Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each, & 400,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each. 


DEBENTURES, £250,000— Divided into 2,500 Five per Cent. Debentures of £100 each. 


The Vendors stipulate that £100,000 Preference Shares and £130,000 Ordinary Shares shall be issued to them as 
fully paid up in part payment of the Property. 


210000 SEVEN PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES OF {£1 EACH... ws» £210,000 


PRESENT ISSUE—+ 270,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF EACH ove one 


eee 270,000 


2,000 FIVE PER CENT. SEBENTURES OF £100 EACH 200,000 


Now offered for subscription at par, as follows :—Preference and Ordinary Shares : 5s. on application, 5s. on allotment, 5s. one month after allotment,. 
5s. two months after allotment. Debentures: £25 on application, £75 on allotment. 


The Debentures will be secured by a trust deed, constituting a first charge on the 
whole of the Company's undertaking and assets (including uncalled capital), in 
favour of trustees for the Debenture-holders. The Debentures will be redeemable on 
and after the first day of May, 1905, by anaual drawings to be made in the month of 
April in each year, at £105 each, from a cumulative sinking fund, which will be 
created by the setting aside for this purpose, out of the profits, a suin of £5000 per 
annum from the first day of January, 1899, to the thirty-first day of December, 1904, 
both inclusive, and after the commencement of the year 1905, out of the profits, a 
sum: equal to 5 per cent. on the present issue of Debentures (or £ 10,000 per annum), 
in addition to such a sum as will be equivalent to the interest which would have been 
payable on the Debentures from time to time paid off or purchased as next men- 
tioned. The Company may at its option purchase at any time, either before or after 
the year 1905, out of the sinking fund or otherwise, any Debentures offered for sale 
in the market, but no Debentures are to be redeemed by the Company by drawings 
prior to the first day of May, 1905. In the event of a liquidatlon, the Debentures 
will be paid off at the price of £105 each. 

Interest on the Deb and dividends on the Preference shares will be paid 
half-yearly, on the first day of May and on the first day of November in each year, 
the first payment to be made on the first day of November, 1898, interest and 
dividends being calculated from the date of payment of the instalments. 

The Ungarische Bank fur Industrie und Handel (A G.), Budapest, who are the 
vendors, g and undertake that as regards each of the first three years from 
the incorporation of the company they will provide a sum, not exceeding £56,600 in 


any one year, sufficient to pay interest on the present issue of £220,000 Debentures at | 


the rate of 5 per cent., on the 310,000 Preference shares at the rate of 6 per cent., and 
on the 400,coo Ordinary shares at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum for each year, less 
the amount of the profits of the company as certified by the auditors for the time 
being as available for interest and dividends on such debentures and shares. The 

is sep and ind 


with the Deutsche Bank, Berlin (London agency), as trustees on behalf of the share 


and debenture-holders of the company, for the deposit of the necessary securities | 


within one month of the first allotment. 


dent for each year, and arrangements will be made | 


| Trastees for the Debenture-Holders: 

Str F. Drxon-HarTLanp, Bart., M.P., Director of the London and Midland: 
Bank (Limited). 

| Sir Barrie C. A. Frere, Bart., 22 Bryanston Square, W. 

Solicttors for the Debenture-Holders : 

Messrs. Harwoop & STEPHENSON, 31 Lombard Street, E.C. 

| 

| 


DIRECTORS: 
Tue Ricut Hon. Lorp Wesrtsury, Director of the Saccharin Corporation: 
(Limited), Chairman. Gs 
. S. E. Drury, Esq., Director of Peek Bros. and Winch (Limited). _ 
| C. Goy Pym, Esq., M.P., Director of the North British and Mercantile Insurance 
| Company (West End Branch). 
| T. Stoker, Esq., C.S.I., 14 Hertford Street, W. 
| Sir ALec Wi.son, Chairman of the Mercantile Bank of India (Limited). 
| Count Anton Apponyt, of Jablonicz, Hungary. 
Herr Fetix Scuwarz, Manager of the Ungarische Bank fiir Industrie und Hande 


| A.G.), Budapest. 
Managing Director. 
Dr. Ivar Lacerwatt, late Director of Nobel Bros. Petroleum Production: 
| Company, of St. Petersburg. 
Bankers. 


London: Lioyps Bank, Limited, 72 Lombard Street. London, E.C., and Branches, 
Budapest: Uncartscne Bank FUR InpustRIE Hanpar (A.G.), Budapest. 


| Solicitors for the Company. 

Messrs, JENKINS, BAKER, & Co, 154 Fenchurch Street, E.C 

Brokers. 

| Messrs. Hass & Sons, 1 Draper's Gardens and Stock Exchange, E.C.; Messrs.- 
| 
| 


Locock & PAaTTEN, ap Friars, and Stock Exchange, E C.; Davip Q.. 

HENRIQUES, Esq., Stock Exchange, Manchester. 

Auditors.—Mes:rs. Price, WATERHOUSE & Co., 44 Gresham Street, E.C. 
Secretary.—Mr. Henry Ricuarps. 


Registered Offices.—3 Princes Street, London, E.C. 


PROSPECTUS. 


THis Company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring the 

whole of the share capital of and all the Debentures or bonds issued the 
Steaua Romana Company (a company registered with limited liability under the 
Roumanian Commercial Code), and by this means virtually becoming the owner of 
the whole of the business and undertaking of that Company as a going concern, as 
from 13 May, 1898. The Steaua Romana Company of Bucharest owns freehold and 
leasehold properties, oil lands and wells situate at Bucharest, Campina, Bustenari, 
Sarata, Moinesci, Solonti, and elsewhere in Roumania, together with refineries, 
transport, storage, distributing, boring, and other plant, and all the accessories of a 
large oil business. 

It will be seen from Mr. Boverton Redwood’s reoort, which accompanies this 
prospectus, that the properties to be acquired by this Company exceed in extent 
23,000 acres, and comprise a large portion of the best proved oil-producing territories 
in Roumania, with admirably equipped refineries ample transport, storage, and 
distributing plant, and, in fact, outphing necessary for the effective conduct of the 
extensive Lusiness in which the Steaua Romana Company is engaged. 

The Steaua Romana Company owns four refineries, situated at Campina, Bucharest, 
Moinesci, and Monteoru, their capacities being as follows: 


Campina Refinery ... ove 89,000 tons per annum. 

Bucharest Refinery ... ove 30,000 tons per annum, 

Moinesci Refinery ... pd. ons 12,000 tons per annum. 

Monteoru Refinery ... oe 10,000 tons per annum. 
132,000 


. .The Campia Refinery is being enlarged so as to be capable of refining an ad- 
ditional 28,000 tons per annum of crude oil, The aggregate refining capacity will 
thus be 160,000 tons per annuin. 

In addition to illuminating oil, the works are producing lubricating oils, paraffin, 
benzine, and candles. 

The Steaua Romana’s installations also include a pump station at Dofcenetz, near 
Bustenari, storage tanks in seventeen localities, with an aggregate storage capacity 
of 47,665 tons, pipe lines covering distances of 49 kilometres, and tank wagons and 
barges of a capacity of 1350 and 1200 tons respectively. 

At Constanza, on the Black Sea, the present company has a case factory near the 
harbour, capable of turning out 1000 cases per clay, with storage room for 40,000. In 
connexion with the factory there is a railway si with the necessary storage tanks 
and pipe lines to the harbour, and a jetty is now being constructed where it will be 
possible to load tank steamers almost any tonnage. There is a distributing 
station at Giurgiu, on the Danube, which port is excellently situated for export. 

This Company, in taking over the Steaya Romana Ci » is practically 
becoming the owner of not only a very considerable extent of oil-producing lands, but 
also a business so equipped as to be capable of dealing with large quantities of crude 
oil, for the pu - refining it and thus manufacturing the usual commercial 
products, including kerosene or illuminating oil, lubricating oils, and n. 

The heavy import duty into Roumania of rsofcs. per ton on oil should 
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secure to the internal producer the supply of the whole of the oil required for home 
consumption, while, as shown in Mr. Boverton Redwood’s report, on the basis of the 
figures for the month of February last, this company will control two-thirds of 
whole oil production of the country. 

Dr. Lagerwall, late Director of Nobel Bros. Petroleum Production Company, of 
St. Petersburg, who has had many years’ experience in connection with the oil 
industry in Baku, in his report addressed to the Directors, dated 19 April, 1398, states - 
that a satisfactory feature of the Roumanian oil is that it yields about 50 per cent. of 
illuminating oil against only an average of 35 per cent. in the Baku crude oil, and the 
chemical composition of the Roumanian oil is such as to render the manufacture of 
the refined petroleum very easy. He is further of opinion that, owing to the comes 

rative proximity of the oil fields to the seaboard, Roumanian refined petroleum will 
_s in every market outside of Russia and Persia, an advantage over the Russian 
roduct, which will put this Company in a position to successfully compete with 
Baku oil, both in Europe and in the East, a position of which it has already begun 
to take advantage by the exportation of some of its products. 

Dr. Lagerwall also states that the Steaua Romana Company is carrying om an 
extensive system of boring, under judicious and experienced. management, so far with. 
no failures, and with a probability that the production of their wells will soon be at 
the rate of 150,000 tons per annum, and that this figure will be largely increased at 
the end of twelve months. 

The Government State Railways of Roumania have entered into a contract with. 
the Steaua Romana Company for the supply of residues for fuel at a price which. 
leaves the Company a satisfactory profit. 

Out of twenty-six steam-bored wells, which were at work on 15 June, seven had 
reached the oil strata, and were daily expected to become producers, while eleven» 
were producing. The output for the month of June was 9,545 tons, being at the rate 
of 114,540 tons per annum. 

Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, & Co. (a copy of whose report accompanies this pro- 
pectus) have visited Buch » and ined the accounts of the Steaua Romana. 
Company, and have reported to the Directors as to the cost of production, admini- 
Stration, and other charges, rent, average market prices, and upon the amount of the 
assets of the Company as appearing in the books. 

Mr. Redwood, in his report, dated 21st April, 1898, says :— 

“Taking the average prices obtained during the nine months ended 31 January 
1898, as given in the report of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, & Co., and the esti 
cost of producing and refining 150,000 tons of crude oil (including amortisation), I find! 
that the annuat profit should amount to about £186,000. In this calculation, which 

been made by Mr. Ryden in consultation with me, it has, of course, been necessary, 
to arrive at a theoretical apportionment of the products respectively sold in the country 
and disposed of abroad at considerably.lower prices, but this has been, as far as pos- 
sible, based upon the results of the nine months’ trading already referred to, as showm 
by the report of the accountants. It is probable that, with an increased output, it 


may be nece to accept somewhat lower prices than those hitherto obtained ; but, 
oa the other hand, I consider that the limit of increase of the business will be very. 
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THE ROUMANIAN OIL TRUST, Limited—Continued. 


‘far from being reached when the luction amounts to 150,000 tons per annum...” 
Boverton Redwoods estimate. based upon a of 

» 150,000 tons of oil per annum, there will be a profit of ... ©... —... £186,000 

' ‘The amount required to pay the interest on the £200,000 Five per : 

Cent. Debentures is ... one dhe «++ £10,000 

“The sinking fund absorbs £5,000 per annum until 1905... 

And the interest on the £310,000 Seven per Cent. Preference 


Which leaves a balance of is 41494309 
‘per anuum, sufficient, after allowing for directors’ fees, reserve fund, &c., to provide 
«dividends of at least 20 per cent. on the Ordinary shares. ~ 

A sum of £100,000 is provided by this issue for working, ea ital, in addition to 
which the Ungarische Bank fir Industrie und Handel (A. G.) have agreed to sub- 
scribe, at par, for the remainder of the Debentures unissued (£50,000), if, in the opinion 
of the directors, the Company require further working capital at any time within a 
‘period of three years from its incorporation. 

The Steaua Romana Company has in the ordinary course af its business obtained 
‘cash advances for the purposes of working capital, which on 13 May (the date from 
which the Company takes over the premises) amounted to the sum of £50,000. This 
‘Company will py off the advance and take over the assets and securities created in 


t thereo 
The Debentures will be secured by the deposit of the whole of the shares of and 
-all the Debentures or Bonds issued bv the Steaua Romana Company with the 
trustees for the Debenture-holders. The Steaua Romana Company has authorised 
san issue of Debentures to the amount of 5,000,000 fcs. (about £200,000), of which the 
Ungarische Bank fiir Industrie und Handel (A.G.) is entitled to 3,750,000 fes. (about 
£150,000). The remainder of the Debentures of the Steaua Romana Company will 
m time to time be issued as and when advances are made to it out of the working 


capital of this company, and will also be deposited with the trustees. All these 
Debentures will be secured by hypothecation on the immoveable assets of the Steaua 
Romana Company, by which means they will, according to Roumanian law, rank in 
front of all creditors. It will thus be seen that each Debenture of this company, in 
addition to being secured on the shares, will be repr d by Deb ofthe 
Steaua Romana Company to an ival amount absolutely secured on the assets 
of that company. The directors of the Steaua Romana Com any will be appointed 
by this company, and will not be empowered to contract debts or to issue shares 
or Debentures, without the consent of the English Board. The trust deed for 
Debenture-holders will thus practically constitute a first charge on the freehold and 
leasehold properties, refineries, and buildings of the Steaua Romana Company. 
These, with £ e other assets, stood in the books of that company, according to the 
certificate of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, & Co., on 31 October, 1897, at a total cost of 
4510,039 6s. sd., after writing off depreciation from the cost of buildings, plant, 
machinery, &c., and taking the oil-lands at cost. This figure, therefore, gives no idea 
of the present value of the oil-lands, which has very largely increased by the further 
roving of the oil supply by the steam-bored wells, the production for the month of 
Ties being, as above stated, at the rate of 114,540 tons per annum, while, for the six 
months ending 31 October, 1897, according to the auditors’ report, it was only at the 
rate of 43,728 tons per annum. 
A edt overton Redwood has agreed to act in an advisory capacity to the company 
in London. 

The vendors, the Ungartsche Bank fiir Industrie und Handel (A.G.), pay all the 
registration and other expenses in connection with the formation of the company and 
the issue of its capital, down to the first allotment of shares, and have fixed the pur- 
chase price at £810,000, payable as to £100,000 in Preference shares, £150,000 in 
Ordinary shares, £150,000 in cash, and the balance in cash, Debentures, or shares, or 
partly in one and partly in the other, at the option of the directors of this company. 

Prospectuses and forms of application may be obtained from the bankers, brokers, 
and solicitors, and at the offices of the company. 

Lonpon, 19 July, 1898. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY. 


To the Holders of following Bonds and Stocks :— 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Bonds, Loan of 1853. Extended to 
1935 at Four per cent. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 1o0o-year Five per cent. Con- 
solidated Mortgage Bonds of 1888. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Sterling Six per cent. Loan of 1872. 
Due March 1, 1902. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Sterling Six per cent. Loan of 1874. 
Due May 1, 1910. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Six per cent. Loan of 1879. Due 
April 1, 1919 (Account Parkersburg Branch Railroad Company). 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Five per cent. Bonds, Loan of 1885 
(Account Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad Company). 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Four and One-half per cent. 
Terminal Mortgage Bonds of 1894. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Sterling Four and One-half per 
cent. Loan of 1883, Philadelphia Branch. 

‘Baltimore and Okio Railroad Company Sterling Five per cent. Loan of 
1877. Due June 1, 1927 (Account Baltimore and Ohio and Chicago 
Railroad Company. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company First Preferred Stock. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Second Preferred Stock. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Common Stock. 

Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad Company First Mortgage Bonds, 
extended to 1946 at Four per cent. 

‘Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad Company First Mortgage Seven per 
cent. Bonds, due July 1, 1898. 

Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad Company Six per cent. Consolidated 
Mortgage Bonds. J 

Akron and Chicago Junction Railroad Company First Mortgage Five per 
cent. Bonds. 

Akron and Chicago Junction Railroad Company Preferred Stock. 

Washington City and Point Lookout Railroad Company Six per cent. 
Bonds. 


The undersigned, pursuant to the Plan and Agreement for the 
Reorganization of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, dated 
:22 June, 1898, hereby give notice that the time for further deposits 
-of the above named Bonds and Stocks has’ been fixed and limited to 
1 August, 1898, after which date deposits of such Bonds and Stocks 
will be accepted, only upon such terms and conditions at all, as the 
‘undersigned may impose. 

The success of the Plan for the Reorganization of the Baltimore and 
‘Ohio Railroad Company, dated 22 June, 1898, appearing assured, the 
undersigned, pursuant to the said Plan and Agreement, hereby call 
for the payment of the 1st Instalment, being 25 per cent. of the Cash 
payment of $2 per share deposited to be made by depositors of Ist 
Preferred Stock, and $20 per share deposited to be made by Depositors 
of 2nd Preferred Stock and Common Stock as consideration for the 
Shares of the new Company. 

Payments must be receipted for by the Depositary or its London 
Agency on the Certificates of Deposit or Receipts. 

Failure to pay such instalment on or before said date will subject the 
deposited Stock to forfeiture to the Syndicate as provided in the 
Reorganization Agreement. 

SPEYER BROTHERS, 

SPEYER & CO., 

KUHN, LOEB & CO., 
Reorganization Managers. 


Lonpon AND NEw York, 
14 July, 1398. 


BIRMINGHAM 
CORPORATION STOCK. 


Interest £2 10s. per cent. per annum, payable Half-Yearly at the 
Bank of England, on 1 January and 1 July. 


Issue of £1,000,000 £2 10s. per Cent. STOCK 


Sanctioned by the Town Council, and authorised by Acts 43 and 44 
Vict. c. 178; 44 and 45 Vict. c. 68; and 45 and 46 Vict. c. 61. 


MINIMUM PRICE OF ISSUE £91 PER CENT. 
The First Dividend, being Six Months’ Interest, will be 
payable on 1 January, 1899. 

Trustees are authorised by the Trustee Act, 1893, to invest in this Stock, 
unless expressly forbidden by the instrument creating the Trust. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


HE GOVERNOR anp COMPANY oF THE BANK OF 
ENGLAND give notice that, by arrangements made with the Corporation of 
Birmingham, under the provisions of the Act 44 & 45 Vict., c. 68, and in pursuance 
of resolutions of the Town Council of Birmingham, they are authorised to receive on 
Tuesday, the 26 July, 1898, tenders for £1,000,0r0 of BirMINGHAM CORPORATION 
Stock, bearing interest at £2 10s, per centum per annum, payable half-yearly at the 
Bank of England or any of its Country Branches. 


The Stock will be redeemable at par, on or after the rst day of July, 1926, at the 
option of the Corporation, upon one year’s notice having been given by public adver- 
tisement should the same not have been previously cancelled by purchase in the open 
market under the operation of the Redemption Fund constituted by the Stock Orders. 
It will be in addition to, and will rank pari passu with, the £2 10s. per Cent. Stock 
already existing. 


The present issue of Stock is to be applied in raising funds towards ying out 
the works authorised by the Birmingham Corporation Water Act, 1892, and for other 
purposes. It is also applicable for the purpose s named in the Act 45 & 46 Vict. c. 61, 
under which the Corporation are authorised to lend at interest to the Guardians of 
the Poor of the Parish of Birmingham, the Birmingham School Board, and the Bir- 
mingham Tame and Rea District Drainage Board, such sums as they may respec- 
tively be authorised to borrow. 


The Books of the Birmingham Corporation Stock are kept at the Bank of England 
in London, but arrangements have been entered into whereby assignments and 
transfers may be made at the Birmingham Branch of the Bank. Holders of Stock 
will have the option of taking out Stock Certificates to bearer, transferable by 
delivery, - coupons attached, at the same rate of charge as in the case of Govern- 
ment Stock. 


Tenders may be for the whole or any part of the Stock. Each Tender must state 
what amount of money will be given for every €100 of Stock. The minimum 
price, below which no tenaer will ve accepted, has been fixed at 
£91 for every £100 of Stock. All Tenders must be’ at prices which are mul- 
tiples of sixpence. 

Tenders must be delivered at the Chief Cashier’s Office, Bank 
of Engiand, before Two o’clock on Tuesday, 26 July, 1898. Tenders 
at different prices must be on separate forms. The amount of Stock applied for must 
be written on the outside of the tender. . 

A deposit of £5 per cent. on the amount of Stock tendered for 
must be paid at the same Office at the time of the delivery of the tender, and the 
deposit must not be enclosed in the tender. Where no allotment is made the deposit 
will be returned, and in case of partial allotment the balance of the deposit will be 
applied towards the first instalment. 

The dates at which the further payments on account of the Loan will be required 
are as follows : 

On Thursday, 4 August, 1898 :— 

So much of the amount tendered for each hundred pounds of Stock as, when 
added to the deposit, will leave Seventy Pounds (Sterling) to be paid ; 

On Tuesday, 11 October, 1898, £35 per cent. ; 

On Tuesday, 13 December, 1898, £35 per cent. ; 
but the instalments may be paid in full on or after 4 August, under discount.at the 
rate of £t per Cent. per annum. In case of default in the payment of any 
instalment at its proper date, the deposits and i previously paid will be 
liable to forfeiture. 

No tender will be received unless w the printed form, which can be obtained 
at the Chief Cashier's Office, Bank of -~ We : at any of the Branches of the Bank 
of England ; of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall, & Co., 4 Lombard Street, London, E.C.; 
or of the Treasurer of the Cixy, the Council House, Birmingham, 


Bank oF ENGLAND, 20 July, 1898. 
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THE CROWN MINING COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


REPORT OF THE 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING MARCH 


SIst, 1898, 


Submitted at the TENTH ANNUAL Orpinary GENERAL MEETING of Shareholders, held on 
Tuesday, June 7th, 1898, 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

GenTLEeMEN,—Your Directors beg to submit their Tenth Annual Report on the 
Company's affairs, with Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account, duly audited, 
from 1 April, 1897, to 31 March, 1898. 

Since the Company’s operations have been so regular, and the results, viz., the 
output, expenses, and profits, so constant from month to month, your Directors did 
not deem it necessary to incur the expense of publishing each month's details in 
tabular form, as has been done in previous Reports, and so have put before you, in 
the accompanying Report, the same details in a more concise form, 

ACCOUNTS.—The Accounts now presented show on Profit and Loss Account a 
net profit of £245,014 10s. 7d., after writing off £13,940 19s. 5d. for Depreciation. 

The divisible profit brought forward from the previous year 


amounted to... £173,052 12 4 
To which add net profit for last year as ‘above... 245,014 10 7 
£418,067 2 11 
This sum has been dealt with as follows :— 
Dividend No. 18 of 80 per cent. for the half- 
year ending 31 March, 1897 .. £96,000 0 © 


Dividend No. 19 of 90 per om. for the half- 
year ending 30 September, 1897... 

Transferred to Reserve Fund on payment of 


108,000 0 0 


20,400 0 0 


224,400 © 0 
£193,567 2 11 


Leaving the sum of on 
to the credit of Profit and Les Accemnt on - March, 1898. 
The net profit earned during the past year exceeds the profit of any previous year 
by £57,610 175. 1d. 
The following statement is a complete analysis of the eames and expenditure 
since formation of the Company :— 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE 


From 1 Aprit, 1888, TO 31 MARCH, 1298-10 YEARS. 


RecerPtTs. 
To Working Capital— 
At commencement we £14,000 0 0 
Sale of Reserve Shares ... 148,187 © Oo 


£162,187 © 
Gold Account— 

555,729 ozs. 4 dwts. 9 grs. gold from 1,237,860 

tons ore milled 
238,526 ozs. 7 dwts. gold from $84,849 cone 

tailings, concentrates and slimes treated by 

Cyanide Works pam 
Total, 794,255 ozs. 11 dwts. 9 
Concentrates, Tailings, and Ore scld 


» Sundry Revenue— 
Transfer Fees, Interest. Licences, &c. 


2,716,715 12 
36,669 16 6 
8 7 
4,036 14 0 
42,919,609 2 7 
EXPENDITURE. 
By Working Expenditure— 
Mining, Transport, Milling, Cyanide, Slimes, 

General Charges, Mine 


Depreciation ... 7 10 
Less Quartz at Grass... on 12 11 


” 
Purchase of Freehold, Claims for Mill Site, 
&c., Reservoirs and Dams, Water Rights, 


Machinery and Plant, and Buildings « ... 185,047 15 9 
»» Underground 
Mine Development __... 24,261 
at S and Material 
tz at Gra tores 
ts, &c. per Balance £208,897 11 3 
ities as per Balance Sheet 15,230 8 4 
193,667 2 11 
Reserve Fund 49,547 7 3 
» Dividends Paid . 701,900 © © 
42,919,609 2 7 


From this statement it will be seen that for the ten years 

ending the period under review the Cooeys receipts 

from Gold Account and Sundry Revenue has been... . £2,757,.422 2 7 
Less Working Expenditure ay os ove eve 1,774,185 14 1% 


Making the total profit earned to 31 March, 1898 ... £983,236 7 8 


- £701,900 0 O 
20,000 0 © 


7 8 
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és The paneeee | to credit of Profit and Loss Account is now wholly represented by 
e Cash Asse: 


The Working Capital provided has been... H 162,187 0 0 
To which add: 

Amount transferred from Reserve Fund Accom for Talliegs 

sold ove 20,600 9 
Amount Risers Fund, being Percentage of 

Dividends 6-14 inclusive... 27,127 17 6 
Making the Total Working Capital  ... £209,308 17 6 
The Capital Expenditure on Surface and Underground Im- 

pr Purchase of Freehold less Depreciation 


Thus showing that the value of the Machinery, Plant, Buildings, &c. have been 


~ reduced through Depreciation to the actual Working Capital provided. 


Ming DeveLopment AccountT.—The amount to the debit of Mine Development 
Account still standsat £24,261 1s. gd. in the Balance Sheet. The works which have 
hitherto been charged thereto are now completed, viz., the Main Shafts and the 
Main Cross-cuts. 

The total cost at 31 March, 1897, amounted to £72,309 gs. 3d., to which add 
amount expended during roth year, £6,663 os. 2d., making the total cost £78,9729s. 5a., 
thus showing that the sum of £54,711 7s. 8d. has been written off to date. There 
will be no further expenditure under this head, and during the current year your 
Board will consider whether the amount now standing :o the debit will be any 
further reduced. 

Property account.—It will be noticed that the 43} Mill Site Claims and the 
Eight Claims adjoining the 60-stamp Mill Water-right figure in the balance sheet at 
an exceptionally low value. 

RESERVE FUND.—Your Di have continued their past policy, and 
have ferred an equal to 10 per cent. of the Dividend to the Reserve 
Fund, which now stands at £40,547 75. 34. 

WORKING OPERATIONS. — Your Directors refer you to the General 
Manager's Report attached hereto for particulars of the work done in the various 
Departments, and to the Statistical Table attached to the Manager's Report for the 
details of the year’s operations. 

ADDITIONS TO PLANT —Full details of all new additions to Machinery 
Plant and Buildings erected on your property during the past year will be found in 
the General Manager's Report. 

DIRECTORS.—You are requested to appoint two Directors in the place of 
Messrs. C. S. Goldmann and C. D. Rudd, who retire by rotation, in terms of the 
Trust Deed, but are eligible ‘for re-election, 

AUDITORS.—The Auditor's Report is attached hereto. You are also requested 
to appoint two Auditors for the ig year, in the place of Messrs. D. M. Kisch 
and F. J. Moller, who retire, but are eligible for re-election, and to fix their remuner- 
tion for the past year. 

Owing to the absence of Mr. D. M. Kisch during the past-year, the audit work 
of the Company has been carried on by Mr. T. Douglas to the entire satisfaction of 
your Board. 


W. H. ROGERS, Chairman. 
FRANK ROBINOW, Director. 
H’ R. NETHERSOLE, Secretary: 


AUDITORS’ REPORT. 
the Johannesburg, 18 May, 1898 
Crown Reer Mininc Company, 

GeNTLEMEN,—We beg to report having completed the Audit of the Books and 
Accounts of your Company for the year ending 3« March last, and have much 
pleasure in reporting that, in our opinion, they are sufficiently supported by 
Vouchers, and the Balance-sheet signed by us, and, bearing the above date, repre- 
sent the true position of the Company as shown by the Books. 

The Accounts and Returns received from the London Office have been incorpo- 
rated in the Accounts kept at the Head Office in Johannesburg. ; 

The certified List of Stores in Stock has been, taken-as correct. 

oa te Dividend Account has also been audited, and we find same in 


"ta Share Ledger has also been examined, with the local transfers and the certified 
returns from the London Office, and found correct. 
We are pleased again to certify to the excellent manner in which the officials 
the eeping the various of the Company have performed their work 
during the year under review, 
We are, Gentlemen, your obedient servants, 
Tuos. DouG.as, Chartered Accountant 
Frev. J. Andisers. 
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